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Introduction 


Throughout its existence, the Armenian Orthodox Church has con- 
demned magical practices. Refutations of the magical arts have circu- 
lated in Armenian from the beginning of its literature in the fifth century. 
Two treatises have been attributed to the inventor of the Armenian 
alphabet, Mesrop Mastoc' (5thc.): The Canon of Grigor Part'ew [the 
Illuminator] (Yuin Uppnjh 9-pn[unph Cwp[dhp)! and the very brief Dis- 
course Against Augurs (Iynup plygti Züuj[uj ^. The former text, which 
Adontz has argued to be a source for Eznik’s Against the Heresies (bà 
umuiligng), responds to questions about the efficacy of sorcerers, the 
abilities of demons, and the reality of mythical creatures. The Discourse 
Against Augurs warns that despite Christ's victory on the Cross, Satan 
can still conduct men to their destruction through augurs (Ziuj[u.p), tal- 
ismans (jninnifè p), potions (ykywLuunp), etc. It further instructs that 
dreams (hpugp), augurs (4im;p), talismans (|ninm]d p), nonsense 
(pu uqub p), divinations, (nfi. [oni fè uh p), spells (Arif m [d up), ora- 
cles (Lupynlp), sleights of hand (dhntmdnip), potions (nlu£uun p), 
omens (fuimppp), and the like have been anathematized by the Church. 

Although the exact dating of these two texts remains uncertain, the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth canons of the Council of Sahapiwan (444) attest 
to the anxiety felt by Armenian ecclesiastics concerning the practice of 
magic in the fifth century’. The eighth canon condemns those who 
engage in sorcery (Inulumpgn [9 fr), which it equates with apostasy. The 
ninth prescribes fines for those who go to oracles (Zupgnij) or engage in 


1 ADONTZ 1925-1926; XAC'IKYAN 1964. 
2 AKINEAN 1958. 
3 AKINEAN 1953, p.379-380. 
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divination (q/1/06)). If the person is a noble (umquun)" he is to be fined 
200 drams; if he is a peasant (»fiinuljuii), he is to be whipped 15 times 
twice and fined 100 drams; if he is destitute, he must spend three years 
in repentance. If the offender is a bishop or a priest, and there are two or 
three witnesses, he is to be defrocked. If he is a bishop, he is to be fined 
1000 drams; if a priest, 500 drams. The sum is to be distributed among 
the needy of the church. If someone from the religious orders or who is 
a solitary frequents oracles, he is to be thrown out of the orders and bear 
the same punishments, fines, and penitence as a lay person; likewise 
also the son of a priest. The tenth canon, addressed to *they who merely 
divine but do not practice sorcery” (npp [nlj n]u]dbh l ns Ipufumpgk pP. 
suggests that divining (hfk) was considered less egregious than prac- 
ticing sorcery (lm/uwpqh,). A man or woman found in such an activity is 
to be whipped 15 times twice, burned, slandered, and must work in a 
leper colony. If the culprit is a noble who does not wish to labor in a 
leper colony, he must give 500 drams to a leper colony and remain two 
years in penitence. 

From the list of punishments to be meted out, it is clear that church 
officials suspected all levels of society to be engaged in magical prac- 
tices. The canons outline prescriptions for the castigation of nobles and 
peasants, clergy and lay, men and women. The fines and physical pun- 
ishments demonstrate that men and women were to be treated equally. 
One's social status was also taken into account—wealthier persons paid 
heavier fines, members of the clergy suffering the highest financial pun- 
ishments—and the monies accrued from fines helped finance ecclesias- 
tical institutions. In general, the canons do not explain the nature of the 
activities, although the title of the tenth canon implies that practicing 
sorcery (Inujuupgh|) was more contemptible than divining (nfu[0 £j). 

Such condemnations of magic continue into the Middle Ages’. 
Yovhannés Mayragomec'i's “Letter concerning conjurers’ spells and 
impious makers of talismans”’ (nq |d [wuli pudu fig ifi] a lı 
wiinpth jninfðngug), composed in the seventh-century’, presents the 
most encompassing list of Armenian magical practices; but it does not 


^ These incorporated the lowest stratum of the Iranian and Armenian nobility, cf. 
P'AWSTOS 1989, p.512. 

? The difference between divining in this instance and above is not elucidated. 

€ I provide text and translation of relevant passages from the following works below. 

7 The letter is attributed to Yovhannes Mandakuni (c. 420-490) but is more likely the 
work of Yovhannes Mayragomeci (575-640), TER-MKRTC'EAN 1913, GARITTE 1952, 
p.348. 
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concentrate on what was being done as much as how wrong it was to do 
it. It also does not place the many forms of magic it discusses in any par- 
ticular order or system. 

In the first half of the twelfth century, Dawit Ganjakeci composed 
his Canonical Advice (lygpumn lulinluuljulip), a book of counsels for 
priests®. The ninety-fifth chapter of that work concerns various kinds of 
divination (Ziujm[9]nh) and evil customs. Although Dawit"s list of 
magical practices is much briefer than that compiled by Yovhannes 
Mayragomec 1, he does provide a description of the activities that offend 
him. 

Unfortunately, the Lawcode (}umuunutwyfpp) compiled by 
Mxit'ar Goš at the end of the twelfth century does not furnish much 
information about magical practices. Although Mxit'ar cites the Council 
of Sahapiwan, he does not incorporate the canons concerning sorcery. 
He does address the legal status of animals and people who have been 
possessed by demons and also notes that the practice of sorcery 
(Im fumpim [9 hii) by one's wife is legitimate grounds for divorce’. 

At the end of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century, Var- 
dan Aygekc' also included a polemic against sorcery and demonology 
in his Counsels (}ypump)'°. Although brief, the text does mention spe- 
cific acts of witchcraft and condemns people who visit places of sorcery. 

At the close of the fourteenth-century, Grigor Tat'ewac'i (1344-1409) 
completed his monumental Book of Questions (hpp Z2wpydutig), the 
first handbook of systematic theology for the Armenian Church. In his 
commentary to the book of Numbers, the author devotes two questions 
to the definition of certain magical practices (vol. VI, sect. 64)!!. 
Tatewaci attempts to distinguish between “the ‘diviner, and the 
‘augur,’ the ‘sorcerer,’ etc.” (gu [d hi, l up, lufumpighu, h mji). He 
uses Dt. 18:10-11 as the framework for his explanation: “There shall 


8 DAWIT' GANJAKEC'I 1961. 

? See especially, Mxir'AR Goš 2000, p.145, 195. This suggests, not unexpectedly, that 
sorcery (Iu]uupgni[9[nb) was associated with women in the twelfth century as Mxit'ar 
does not indicate that a woman could divorce a man if he practiced sorcery. Contrary to 
this, Goš admits that either women or men may be possessed by a demon [e.g., MXIT'AR 
Gos 2000, chs. 7and 8] and cousels that a women may leave a man if he possesses a pen- 
chant for sodomy, bestiality, or sexually consorting with Muslims [Mxrir'AR Gos 2000, 
ch. 12]. Again, in the story about Georg Skewrac' (c. 1246-1301) cited below, the saint 
comes into contant with a woman who performs magical practices. 

10 VARDAN AYGEKC'I 1956. The text has been translated below. 

11 GRIGOR TAT'EWAC'I 1993, p.388-389. The section itself discusses the figure of Bal- 
aam, Arm. Puiquii (Num 22-25), whom Tat'ewac'i's describes as a sorcerer (Iu]uupi) 
and a magus (ing) because he was accustomed to speaking with demons. 
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not be found among you one who passes his son or his daughter through 
fire, or performs divinations, or casts spells, or is an augur, [11] or per- 
forms sorcery, or [is a] witch, or [is] a necromancer for questioning the 
dead." !? Tat'ewac'i defines all of the practices mentioned in the citation 
and one more, ‘dream interpreter’ (hpmuqu£uh)". His definitions present 
a rather systematic, if not comprehensive, understanding of the practices 
under discussion. 

Tat'ewaci lists six categories of magicians which can be subdivided 
into two classes of three. The first three are concerned with the manipu- 
lation of physical objects in this world, while the second are concerned 
with communication with the world beyond. The first class includes the 
diviner (fifi), the augur (dui), and the sorcerer (luu]umpuh). 
Tat'ewac' differentiates the practices of these magicians through spe- 
cific examples from which the student may generalize. The author 
makes clear that his examples are not exhaustive as he usually ends each 
list in an open manner. For example, at the end of his list of types of div- 
ination he writes ‘and everything else’ (I wyjh ubl); at the end of 
auguries, ‘or other things like these’ (hud wy fs wyuupfuf); at the end 
of sorcery, ‘and with various charms’ (h ufu ulu [p]ddwuhunp). 
According to Grigor, divination involves the use of the participant’s 
hand and some other natural substance (such as flour or water); augury 
entails the observation of external phenomena; and sorcery requires the 
manipulation of fashioned or natural objects to make either talismans or 
illusions. 

Tat'ewaci encounters some difficulties with the second class—if nily 
(‘witch’), inukiuglin necromancer’), lpuquzuhi (dream interpreter’). 
d Zn; translates Gr. engastrimythos, ‘diviner of entrails’, and is likely to 
be derived from a MIr. form of Olr, *vithuka — from vaeth —, ‘to 
ascertain for legal purposes (through divination) ^. Grigor defines a 
i[£n.lj as someone who conjures demons from ‘abysses’ in the form of 
men who have died. His interpretation of the word is based on a false 
etymology of i[Znilj from f/fiZ, ‘abyss’. 

Uoutugtin (lit. “a knower of signs,’ a calque on Gr. teratoskopos ) is 
a rare word in Armenian. According to the NBHL, other than its appear- 


© Uh quif h pkg np wòhgt qnannp. [np [pud qgmump [np qggngnd. l gfuflful 
ghé fuc, k Gur figl, b Queuing phlipgp A1 k dpasfwprg gt dpafumpipatto p, l fah, 

P We may note that lpuguiZui does occur in Dt, 13:13, and 5. 

^ RUSSELL 1987a, p.442, citing E. Benveniste “Etudes iraniennes," Transactions of 
the Philological Society (London), 1945, p.75. 
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ance in Dt. 18:11 where it is described as someone who questions the 
dead, it occurs only in Vardan Arewelc'i's unpublished commentary to 
Deuteronomy. AliSan may be referring to this work when he reports that 
"someone says" (lipul dlljii) that “toutugtin [is] one who by means of 
the dead makes [something] significant" (fowhuglin np übnb[ni[ p 
foutweinp mnit). Although Vardan's commentary may have been a 
source for Tat'ewaci's passage, both definitions are based upon Dt. 
18:11. In order to clearly distinguish byuhiuglin from if{nl}, Tatewac'i 
ascribes the act of sleeping in a tomb to the fowinugfm. Pressed for an 
example of such a practice, he provides the witch of Endor's conjuring 
up Samuel for Saul (IKgs[21Sam.]28). Grigor, however, later uses the 
witch of Endor to demonstrate that nif p are charlatans (vol. VII, sect. 
12)!°. There is no act of sleeping mentioned in the Biblical passage and 
the author's example suffers from the same deficiency as Vardan's 
explanation. 

Tat'ewac''s final category is fywymwh, ‘dream interpreter." Ora- 
cles that operated by means of dreams were known in Armenia from 
pre-Christian times. In his account of the destruction of the pagan tem- 
ples of Armenia, Agat'angelos relates that the first temple that King 
Trdat III came upon was “of the dream-displaying, dream-interpreting 
worship of the god Tir" (Epunugnjg Epuguicui upuryin uid uidi Sp[ ghy)’. 
Xorenac'i also uses kpuquuh to describe a magus”. As in the case of 
i[£nilj, the precise distinction between inuinuglin and Epub is hazy; 
both are types of dream interpretation. According to Tat ewac'i, the 
fpuquut is afflicted by demons at night and proclaims false prophe- 
cies. These nocturnal demonic attacks resemble those described by Eva- 
grius and Vardan Aygekec' i in their counsels to monastics. 

Subsequent to his classification of magical practices, Tat'ewaci 
addresses the problem of why God permits such things. The first part of 
his response mirrors Mayragomec i's explanation of the same question. 
Both authors are adamant that all forms of witchcraft are mere illusions 
that do not have any intrinsic power in and of themselves. Demons play 
a role in magic, but only through the God's permission. God allows the 
demons to operate and people to persist in these acts in order to punish 


I5 ALISAN 1910, p.399. 

16 GRIGOR TAT'EWAC'I 1993, p.428. Tat'ewac'i is following the Arm. Bible which uses 
the word inf. 

'7 On this and related terms in Armenian and Iranian literature, see RUSSELL 1992. 

18 AGAT'ANGEEOS 1980, par. 778, also cited by RUSSELL 1987a, p.295. 

I? MovsEs XORENACT, 1991, II, 48; cited also by RUSSELL, 1987a, p.296. 
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practitioners of magic and to distinguish the truly faithful. The second 
part of Tat'ewac'i's response is based upon John Chrysostom’s twenty- 
ninth homily on the Epistles of Paul to the Corinthians. 

Tat'ewac''s list begs the question of how many of these practices 
were merely standard literary topoi and how many, if any, were actually 
performed in Armenia in the fourteenth-century? Tat'ewac' unfortu- 
nately does not cite his sources; it is difficult to ascertain whether he is 
describing a practice known to him only from a text or something which 
he had witnessed, or both. Among Tat'ewaci's Armenian sources are 
Yovhannes Mayragomec'i's letter, Dawit Ganjakec'i's chapter, the 
Questions and Answers on the Book of Genesis (2upqinh p l Quunuwufu- 
ubhp h hpu Ohiynyg) attributed to Etise^, and possibly Vardan 
Arewelc'i's commentary on Deuteronomy. There are also similarities 
with other Armenian authors such as Vardan Aygekc'i and Yovhannes 
Vanakan Vardapet Tawu&ec'i. Grigor also relied on non-native sources 
translated into Armenian such as Ps.-Nonnos's mythological scholia 
attached to Gregory Nazianzenus' Orations, and John Chrysostom's 
commentary on Paul's Epistles. Tat'ewac'i's response also attests to the 
influence of Arabic magical terms in Armenian. In his definition of 
{ni}, Grigor remarks that the populace calls the conjuring of demons 
4wyfiiuin, a transcription of the Arabic word ‘azima. 

The ethnographic work conducted by E. Lalayean in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries has proved very helpful in deter- 
mining the likelihood that the practices Tat‘ewac‘'i mentions were per- 
formed in his time. Although not an absolute guarantee, the similarities 
between some of the activities noted by Tat'ewaci and his earlier 
sources and those of Armenians five hundred years later suggest a con- 
tinued tradition of performance. 

Tatewac''s passage on witchcraft presents a glimpse into a four- 
teenth-century monastic’s understanding of various magical terms and 
activities. It is also a good example of the author’s ability to combine 
descriptions and observations of folk practices and beliefs with his 
scholarly knowledge of Armenian literature and the Church Fathers?!. 


20 This work was more likely composed by Vahram Rabuni in the thriteenth cetnury, 
VARDANEAN 1929; see also XAC'IKYAN 1992, p.22-24. 

^! Tatewac“ also does this in his brief commentary on Job in the Book of Questions, 
see LA PorTA 1997. On Tat'ewac'i's use of folk material his sermons, see MANUKYAN 
1997. 
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Text and Translation 


Luuk gf jig kupy: 
b. muin Gupguiib, gis [ guo h, lı 


Limyh, Ipnfumpgh, h mph: 


M uinuu fuutf: "Hu [d ia np knu p lı 
"hfðn| qnpòk. npu qupf, l whip, 
lı LI LUI] , lı Imp, lı pup. lı uyli nj [^q] 


Limyk. h gfnpsu h ghafsu £uimg. h 
guh hpuhh h qgubwnug. hi pun, 
hus mpþu inbubuy. huws pt6. hus 


Puh ipsjumpgh! np wtun[o phs fugt f 
&ng. huyu, luu ond, hud bplpu[o, lı 
uku uhu [p] d d uti p pep pts 
qupocbuub: 

qd Zn lii uiu L, np f | ug l pulihing 
DEnbwju lhpupupuibh. ghp fh lbpuju 
iuipiglpuhi Eph. qap luhang woh l 
Lug find : 


bı touhughin, np h gkpkqiuhe bh h 
lisump Dupy lib puppi]. npu 
iU udin] Uungu bphbgnjg Çupi- 
gni lh: 

b. Epuwqu duit, n f uli» bpp inl uiuit 
gughu hk dupiuplnm [ef wud gh 
ujuinpbugl : 

Żupy: d uwul bn? [nj muj wunne 
tphfg wpungply bung: 

Quin: Ywut Epa ujuináuinp : uu ju 
qb ipapabugpl: b piunphughh p djr 
kulg  Suuinunnmiliph f urunu l 
inljup phi: 

bplipnpg qh gnpómhbupp l uru- 
buoy pu wybuypfubugh — upjuind bug. 


22 1Kgs (1Sam.) 28. 
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Question concerning Diviners 

[I] And here I ask, what is the 
‘diviner,’ and the ‘augur,’ the ‘sor- 
cerer, etc.? 

[II] Answer: A diviner is he who 
works with [his] hands and a sub- 
stance such as barley, flour, sand, 
water, and stone, and that which he 
measures with [his] palm, and every- 
thing else. 

[III] The augur is he who augurs 
visual sights and sounds. He observes 
the flights and cacklings of chickens 
and the sound of fire, and beams, and 
a door, or a weasel, or a comb, and or 
slippers, or other things like these. 
[IV] And the sorcerer [is] he who 
buries some vessel in the earth, [or] 
ropes, wax, or iron; and with various 
talismans they apply their art. 

[V] The witch is that one who give[s] 
form to the dead from abysses and 
chasms; demons appear in the form of 
men, which they call *demon-calling' 
or ‘hazimat’ ’. 

[VI] And the necromancer [is] he who 
sleeps in a tomb and an important man 
takes form; as the mantic woman 
caused Samuel to appear to Saul??. 
[VII] And the dream interpreter [is] he 
who in the night sees demons and tells 
prophecy in order to deceive. 

[VIII] Q.: Why does God allow such 
signs to exist? 

[IX] A.: For two reasons. First, so that 
the steadfast in faith and the weak 
may be tested and distinguished from 
each other. 

[X] Second, so that those who deal in 
and believe such things may be pun- 
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apyu p phplpnpg wept ph épunhg 
uupuliuib] | nphuphufii. fol Qo 
om ph fh Cancun fupdu wagkh fi 
Guruunng prpbuiy: 

b. qui pini hou ünjnpni[d Euh lingui 
mju $, gf wuphuphubung wun puny p 
if win [d upp Eh inpóni p lı ünjf. l un 
glu anui qdwpghlhp prin fð bwüdp. 
pun mji np wuk C)ungnu, ofits 
LE [d uiu ph [hp wn [ninu whan su 
apyfu kpwjhp h quypp: Ne wul 
ghu np luuduinph E. wj) bp[owj, np 
wiuw pupoj £: 


Ge fuul hufjuppug gpk $ fh i[Epn] 
hh gyn fuli ht Gui uipu : 


Commentary 
[I]: 
a. “diviner” (gn). 
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ished, as in Deuteronomy He com- 
mands to kill such people?. But the 
steadfast in faith will receive recom- 
penses for their faith. 

[XI] And a clear sign of their error is 
this: The performers of such things 
are ignoble in deed and mad and they 
give men to the demons by force. 
Accordingly, Paul said: *When you 
were heathens, how you were led 
away and used to come to the speech- 
less idols.”” He did not say “to go,” 
which is willful, but *to be led away" 
which is to be drawn involuntarily. 
[XII] And concerning sorcerers it is 
written above in chapter 20, section 
2T. 


"Mud is a word of uncertain etymology”. The noun g/d occurs only 
once in the Bible (2 Chron. 35:19), but the verb n[u[d Lj and the abstract 


noun gf[u[dm [d hil are quite common 


b. “augur” (Còu). 


26 


2üwj( p) is an Iranian loan word, cf. NP humdy”’. It, as well as the ver- 
bal form ZiwujLj, occurs quite frequently in the Bible where it renders 


Biblical Gr. oiónismos. 


c. “sorcerer” (hufuupy). 


Guifuupy translates Biblical Gr. goes and pharmakeus and is derived 
from Av. kax"aradha - (Yasna 61.2, a type of witch) via MIr. *kax"arda -”. 
It and its verbal and abstract forms are also quite common in the Bible. 


23 Cf. Dt. 13:9 and 18:20. 
%4 1 Cor. 12:2. 


^5 RUSSELL 1987a, p.442-443; and ALISAN 1910, p.403-404. 


26 THOMSON 19922, p.309. 


7 RUSSELL 1987a, p.443; and ACARYAN 1971-79, s.v.. 
28 SCHWARTZ 1970, p.389-391; RUSSELL 1987a, p.442. 
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Tatewaci had previously concerned himself with sorcerers in the 
Book of Questions in his commentary on Exodus, *A Question Con- 
cerning Sorcerers” (q muh Yufuupyug 2upgniüh), v. 6, sect. 277: 


Qf ph nuku mnibh purs p: 

(T) unnmujumhih: 2pur» ph hphhi $: b np 
gm hib sinful. npyku U'niulu qubinh 
upp guipánjgg. l ggg jug: 
bı uju Ims] u puri sty fp: 


bı E np glibpupi l geht dhupi ifnfuk, h 
fash un sup. apyfu Subtub l 
Sudpptul unbbhh  puhumpgm d Euüp 
ghiauljubh: Qh opyfu unmkp ng $ 
Dump, wip hund dupnj: Ce 
npujlbu oom, = pbi — [min] 
ghpupapirh] np g fuh: Unpugto 
upusinuiibu p npu gnugulibhi fis np 
ot éoduip[un : 


Ge qun $ h sappy: 

Gufu gh lufumpiph quii uniti qup 
U'mfutut unbilp: b. [t >d p fun In 
pip ting þig ng unbbph: Uy gf 
iouipgh Umuluh un usurp [9mdp 
PE b jupuupy pts myhyto maithi: 


bplpnprg qh quiuqui Unulub of 
if [rom by buy ljpmbilp gpuned i[fruuju 
bphlp: Lig hye LI uy ut lı bnguyh ns Elm 
gU mfulupi: Pulgh unuan Lp: 


bppnp liba lı fowum pu pinti Erli 
lı f hu fuu piul lı quip Gupniuóuk 


29 GRIGOR TAT'EWAC'I 1993, p.335-336. 


How do magicians work wonders? 
Answer: There are two kinds of won- 
ders. There is that which changes 
essence, as Moses turned the river to 
blood and his staff to a serpent. And 
this is called a miracle. 

And there is that which only changes 
the form and shape, and it is called an 
apparition, as Jannes and Jambres 
used to do through demonic sorcery??. 
Since, as a spectre is not a man, but 
the likeness of a man; and as Satan 
takes the form of an angel of light — 
which he truly is not!—in the same 
manner his servants demonstrate 
something that is not true?!. 

And [this] is evident from four things. 
First, since the sorcerers did that 
which Moses did; but if it was true 
why did they not do something new? 
But since the onlookers were aston- 
ished by the signs of Moses, it seemed 
fantastical that the sorcerers did that 
same [thing]. 

Second, since the staff of Moses hav- 
ing become one serpent devoured 
their many serpents without leaving a 
trace?. And why did not one of theirs 
eat that of Moses? Because it was 
false! 

Third, the [plague of] ulcer[s] and 
abscess[es] appeared also upon the 


°° 2Tim 3:8. un uui p, “with respect to the eyes’, implies a level of non-reality akin 
to something fantastical which ‘appearance’ does not fully convey. 

31 2 Cor 11:14. Tat'ewac'i mentions this as well in his commentary on Job in the Book 
of Questions, see LA PoRTA 1997, p.145. This passage with its four subsequent proofs is 


taken directly from ELISE 1924, p.21. 
32 Ex 7:10-12. 
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lpkghh. h ns dpapl]h h Umulu h 


Qnppapy juyn $, qf phpkwbp junun- 
f ubibiguti pt iun uuinnión| [ uiu. lı 


bi myu qponkyp £ qh qufjupph ifn- 
msu p bala his: Pul yl pù infulis 
n5 güfunu : 

ul CGptsumulp hupltr dinfub] qáfunu h 


huh wound ifin[ul h qhwdu ughqnd 
h nun gpuphhi. b qupámguhl fi 
oup: Ge bpphdh [dnjgy inum]. mhi- 
bis umi fpurdugh quuni] fh supp: 
Uii E np wuk dunhibung ghinum f ü[unu 
whup [dbus gnpob, guibiipd uhu: 
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sorcerers and they suffered the other 
scourges, and they were not able to 
turn those things back onto Moses and 
Aaron? 

Fourth, it is evident because they 
themselves confess that this was the 
finger of God and they were not able 
to do the same?*. 

And this is to be known since sorcer- 
ers change sensible objects and dis- 
play an apparition before the eyes. 
And demons change imaginations and 
sensible objects, but not minds*». 

But angels are able to change minds 
and to turn [them] to the good as well 
as imaginations and sensible objects, 
but not wills. 

But God changes wills to the good by 
influencing them and causes [them] to 
turn from evil. And sometimes He 
allows [them] to return to evil things 
through giving [them] free wills. That 
is why it says: “He gave them up to a 
mind of vileness to do unworthy 
deeds. "^? 


This early portions of this passage are reliant upon the following dis- 
cussion of sorcerers found in the Questions and Answers on Genesis 
attibuted to Efise (Sthc.), but more likely composed by Vahram Rabuni 


(13th6.) ^: 


h fun un, ns ubl i firs np un 
msu p 4 60 pnn fð fui uiu. npujLu lı 
ng uinnibp duipin] mui muf. gidu- 
unf fit lı ghb puppis gniguilibi 
qhpeg pus pufenpgph. qh wy nof 


33 Ex 9:9-11. 
34 Ex 8:19. 


Keep in mind, not everything which 
appears before the eyes is said [to be] 
the truth. As the shadow of a man is 
not called a man, the sorcerers display 
the likeness and forms of realia, for 
they are not able to display anything 


55 Tatewac'i reiterates this notion on the ability of demons, angels, and God to change 
men's minds in vol. III, sect. 9, ch. 5 of the Book of Questions where it is clear that he is 
dependent on Hugh Ripelin's Compilatio brevis theologicae veritatis, see LA PORTA 


2001, p.184, 387-9. 
36 Rom 1:28. 


37 Text published in 1928 by N. Akinean who ascribed it to Elie, but cf. VAR- 
DANEAN 1929 and XAC'IKYAN 1992, p.22-24; see also LA PoRTA 2001, p.119. 
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[50 nn, np ot ful), linpiujFu lı Uji- 
ns épBup]un. l ng hupki iufnub] 
qupupuòu wpupsph, qh np wpuph, 
inu Shuji [ppl hnfpnfiky: 


dQ: 2upgniül: uu uiui lı hrp 
gnugulbh [ff Cafu wnbkfhi hju- 
fuwpyph qap þig unbilfp Undutu: 
Quinwofuabf: Uh pig puppun pu- 
hi Luwjhughu, wj) piy &dupinm fit 
Bpugu. qp [PE wppuph hupo Spb 
lujumpiph unib; fis npujfu Umfutu 
mnhfp &dupmnni [d budp, pugley l 
gU m[uluh upupkujuli wnikhi l ng 
tnp flig. 

muunh yuyu $ [0E imbungph gupka- 
phwpp fh ó»dup[un. toutugh U m[uluh 
un usuLp [bmp [dL l hujuupyph 
uuu. unt fhi: 

q umub npn) fh tiny inkgend &dup][un 
bulli p Unfubul Egbmp pminghiüwhbp 
quinn efit hjufjuuppugh gh qq 
Unfutuf of {hpu Eqgbw, qpugnd 
dona bogu qpubbp. phgip ns bn- 
guj Emp qU m[ulufii, myy hingujh 
limpniubw] bgh, gh unnibp fp np h ns 
Liin ulii bphbp: 


"Mupábug jnpd uid liba lı fuwyweu pinti 
Gu juò bg fili gnuu, gj bah lian lı f 
hu fumpyod, qui pini bah unto fit 
ingu npp f Guplit [unnmimhbg ui 
(PE Uuni Uunnòny E uju. putigh [et 
lupng [Fu] Eh géupnruóu f U nijulu 
lı JU npn quency buy hh: 
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else in truth; for as Satan took the 
form of an angel of light, which he is 
truly not, likewise also those who 
minister to him display a thing, but [it 
is] not true; and they are not able to 
alter the creations of the Creator, for 
He who made [them], He alone is able 
to alter [them]. 

Question 16: He indeed and scripture 
demonstrate that the sorcerers in 
Egypt did that which Moses did. 
Answer: May you not look at the 
word of the passage, but at the truth of 
the matter, since if the sorcerers were 
truly able to do the thing as Moses did 
in truth, why then did they also do that 
which Moses had done but not some- 
thing new. 

Whence it is clear that [as] the 
onlookers were amazed by the true 
signs of Moses, it seemed fantastical 
that the sorcerers had done likewise. 
On account of which the true sign 
have came into being from Moses in 
the same place and countered the 
falseness of the sorcerers for the staff 
of Moses which had become a serpent 
ate their many serpents. Why did not 
theirs eat Moses’? Rather theirs were 
destroyed for it was a shadow and did 
not leave a trace. 

Again, when the [plague of] ulcer[s] 
and abscess[es] afflicted them, since 
there were also ulcer[s] on the sorcer- 
ers, their falsehood became clear, they 
who confessed by force that this was 
the finger of God, because if they had 
been able they would have returned 
the afflictions to Moses and Aaron. 


The author of this text may in turn have been partially relying on the 
Canon of Grigor Part'ew for his interpretation of the battle between 


Moses and the sorcerers??: 


38 ADONTZ 1925-1926, p.313. 
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Zupgnudi: bpt Yup fight qu]umpizp 
gpl? heu wp puny iinfuby: 

(Tuin umf: tpt Gunuinunnbl lju- 
pkh, wuu lı ihn fub, lup: 


Lupino: Ulu pug pnu p Epot 

qaupaplj ihn [ubt f lib puju putu mhu- 
ny: 

(dT)uinmu[umhf: [l5 ubl i [s np un 

u suL p [ &xiupunni fð fahi mufi, npujLu lı 

ng unnm duin] mui mufi: 


Qdun fohi l qhjipyupubu jupiti 
gniguib], pug. ó»nupinni[dEudp ng 
hupi gnagulib] h ns injub] qupu- 
puou upp sf, qh np wpuph hui 
Of ul ihin]ub]: 

2wpgnidi: Ga ucobfh ghpp gnau- 
ibi [ef unbtht fpu]umpiph gnp fis 
U niulu watt: 

Qunuwofumtf: fg puppun puhifigh 
inughgpu^ eb pig áxdunnmd [nhi fpu- 
gh: OF wpguph npu | Umiuluh 
unii áxdupinni[dEudp as Ep upupin 
gU m[uhuh wpuphbuju | nhi]: Yu 
uui) Gdupunmo nih gas bdup- 
iini [d hibb quiin unir, gf light of 
{fami a pugn ffounge pubi£p à 
uinmibp hk bòwbn fð hih hi nbgh uiu 
ns bphlp: 

Uso apg p qwjuwpyph pupui 4u- 
[riui pir hip lı fuwy we pun p' ju- 
quii Goh unnfòhih ngu. h fp uopht 
funun uki Lb [t 9Lni Uumnodny 
E: 


Pug [t upg [Fu] fhi géupniuióuk 
f Unifutu lı JULupnfh iiupánigui- 
ilh: 
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Question. Whether sorcerers are able 
to change the nature of creations? 
Answer. If they are able to establish 
[them], then also they are able to 
change [them]. 

Question. Behold we have heard 
many [say] that they change men into 
the forms of animals. 

Answer. Not everything which is 
appears before the eyes is said [to be] 
the truth, as a shadow of a man is not 
said [to be] a man. 

They are able to show likeness and 
forms, but they are not able to show in 
truth nor to change the creations of the 
Creator, since He who made them 
alone is able to change [them]. 
Question. Scripture indeed demon- 
strates that the sorcerers in Egypt did 
that which Moses did. 

Answer. Are you looking at the word 
of the passage, or at the truth of the 
matter? If truly as Moses did in truth, 
it would not have been necessary to 
do that which Moses had done. The 
truth indeed makes clear that which is 
not true, for he raised up one serpent 
and it ate many serpents and did not 
leave shadow nor likeness nor a trace. 


Then while the scourges—the [plague 
of] ulcers and abscesses—turned upon 
the sorcerers, their falsehood became 
evident and they confessed by neces- 
sity that it was the hand of God. 

But, if they had been able, they would 
have turned the scourges upon Moses 
and Aaron. 


In the fourth chapter of his f'hggLd Suáóliug (Against the Tajiks’), 
Tat'ewaci also mentions sorcerers and invokes the dictum that only the 
Creator can change that which He created??. In proving that Christ was 


? The Liggti Sudéhug originally appeared as the third section in volume I of the 
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God, he cites the following as one of his examples: “Again, creating is 
the work of God, since the unfathomable power must bring that which is 
non-existent into existence. Now, as you say, Christ in His youth, as a 
joke, took earth in His hands and created birds like a bat or something 
else; and He also opened the eyes of one blind from birth, so that he 
saw. Now if Christ created a bird and eyes for one blind from birth, then 
Christ is God*!. And if they then say some sorcerers [make] the forms of 
a man or a bird, we say to those that it is fantastical and not reality. 
But He who created forms, again He is able to change [them]."^? 
Tat'ewac'i's point here, as in the previous passage, is that the creations 
of sorcerers are not real objects but sleights of hand. By contrast, Christ, 
since He is God, and prophets, because God works through them, 


Book of Questions. It was intentionally omitted from the Constantinople edition (1729/30) 
to avoid persecution by the Muslim authorities. Its original position is preserved in vari- 
ous early manuscripts. It is also preserved independently from the Book of Questions in 
many manuscripts. In the Jerusalem reprint (1993) of the Constantinople edition, the 
[ipli Suáljug—edited by Kiwleserean in Vienna (1930)—1s appended to the Book of 
Questions. On this volume, see also DADOYAN 1996. 

40 After “something else", MS1155 of the St. James Manuscript Library of 
Jerusalem (1413) preserves an interesting variant which also demonstrates Tat'ewac'i's 
knowledge of Qur'anic traditions. It continues: *and again you say, [when] He was cap- 
tured by the Jews, He created a man in likeness (surat/ =Arab. sura, ‘likeness, form’), 
whom they crucified, and He Himself ascended to heaven. Now, if Christ creates a bird 
or a man or stretched their forms over someone, then Christ is God" (I quipdhwy gnup 
uL p, [idpnhbg un h Apl fug, unbyobuy h unpu foh Dup of, gnp fum sb shu, lı [ ph IH 

[ipuy nipnip, mujm mblüli Uinn [ Fpfunnu), KIWLESEREAN 1930, p.106, n. 1. 
According to Sura 4:157-158, Jesus was not crucified but ascended to Allah: “And 
because of their [i.e. the Jews'] saying: We slew the Messiah Jesus, son of Mary, Allah’s 
messenger—They slew him not nor crucified him, but it appeared so unto them.... [158] 
But Allah took him up unto Himself.” Cf. also Sura 3:55. The last part of the variant— 
“or stretched their forms over someone’—is problematic as it is Tat'ewac'i's contention 
that Christ does not fashion mere forms that are not realities, but it suits his immediate 
purpose. 

^! According to Sura 5:110, Christ created a bird from clay and cured a blind man: 
“and how thou [i.e., Jesus] didst shape clay as it were the likeness of a bird by My per- 
mission, and how thou didst heal him who was born blind." Cf. also Sura 3:49. We may 
also note the satirical nature of Tat'ewac'i's citation of this tradition. According to him, 
the Arabs claim that Jesus did this “as a joke" (phy juuu), not by God's permission. His 
disdain is once again clear when he comments that the Arabs believe Jesus made “birds, 
like a bat or something else" (/Onsnchu, npujLu Iq 3 plats lud ui firs). 

us "hupáb wi uinbgouiib p gnpó Uumnòny [ gh mlinih qupnfò i wy funny L qng gn h any 
uo: Up npujLu nup wut p [^t Fppþunnu h injun fò bui pig fougu unbui gni h 
fpug, n inbuulibp: Upp Efek pun uinbióuilil p nom lı [h] out Impp msp, muju 
pf nohinj [uniki], uubüp [^t bnguyh LI nm lu Sur p [ lı n [ilm dup: Uy) np IU [nuu p qhip- 
ny ws puis, pupku hu lupt tinfuby, KIWLESEREAN 1930, p.106. 
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change the actual nature of objects?. This objection raised against sor- 
cerers is one which he repeats against witches, necromancers, and dream 


interpreters. 


In his Counsels (Iypuun p), Vardan Aygekc'i (1170-1235) emphasizes 
the nefarious aspects of sorcery much more and implores his listeners 


not to engage in such activity**: 


Glin wmjunpfiy dusjubpnrp f dpufump- 
gni]dbhb, mf npihuly hà, gh udbinujh 
fufuupy, uhpin b Gogh $ uum, h 
Abnluigpmi[ mpugbuy $ quunnuwd h 
iunii ujursint Oulu pup. pup 
mju $ uni[npnid [nhi hu fru ppuan: 

b. ubl i Commute hu fury 
uini, pwhof dunmjump,p bh, L fi 
gpng ghinn [d El inghin p. 


bp[d wh un puumpipupuihiu l [up] 
junuuybkjpupubin d bit ingu. 

gj uu pò fili Cuyupnni fo Eudp giang, lı 
uubi (Of Unión] $ gapdu l wank- 
unu übp l with uppm[ p unpu, h 


After this [impiety], flee from sorcery, 
O my children, since every sorcerer is 
the heart and soul of Satan; and with a 
cheirograph? he has denied God and 
worships Satan secretly, because this 
is the custom of sorcerers. 

And every person [who is] libidinous 
is called a sorcerer because they are 
[sic] deceitful and ignorant of scrip- 
tural knowledge. 

They go to the places of witchcraft 
and are decieved by their tales. 

For they boast with the arrogance of 
demons and say “our deeds and skills 
are through God and all his saints"; 


and by the name of the saints they call 
demons. 

And they give those who go to them 
up for adoption to Satan. 


uppng whup nish ihi: 


b. uunuliugph npghghp iniu gui ph np 
win unuul Ep]d wh: 


[II]: 


a. ^A diviner is he who works with [his] hands and a substance such as 
barley, flour, sand, water, and stone, and that which he measures with 


5 Tat'ewac'i emphasizes the creative power of Christ by using the verb uumbhydk), ‘to 
create,’ which often refers to God's creation ex nihilo. Cf. Yovhannes Orotnec‘i’s remark 
in his Zucw phu h purifig fduunuufpug (Collected from the words of philosophers): 
"To create is to make something from nothing" (Umbydwhbjt E unthy his pasts), 
AREVSATYAN-LALAFARYAN 1956, p.354; cf. also, AREVSATYAN 1958, p.124; and the 
poem by Yovhannés T'lkuranc'i, “On the Creation of the World" (qd mub unbydduh 
Usfuupth ), RUSSELL 1987b, p.176-187, STONE 1995; cf. also THOMSON 1992b, p.194-195. 

^ VARDAN AYGEKC' 1956, p.58. 

45 Vardan thus draws a parallel between the contract one signs with a sorcerer and that 
which Adam signed with Satan according to the apocryphal Cheirograph of Adam. The 
latter recounts how after his expulsion from Eden, Adam was terrified by the night. Satan 
promises to bring the dawn if the first man signs a contract which enslaves him to Satan 
until the unborn is born and the undying dies, i.e. Jesus Christ. Cf. STONE 1997, STONE 
2002, RUSSELL 1997, p.98, n. 13. 
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[his] palm, and everything else." (*MuJd E np Abnuup l bhin] gapdt. 
npujLu pup, lı whup, lı uU LUI] , lı np, lı pup. lı ui np [oq sufik, lı 
uil wibby). 

Yovhannes Mayragomec'i (575-640), in his “Letter concerning con- 
jurers’ spells and impious makers of talismans” (fonig[d Juuh Lpy hy 
fid wlpuliug h bun pli jmn[9ngug), denounces divination through bar- 
ley (guph), and water (9mp)'. Dawit Ganjakeci also mentions 
"guupnphli gu" (crithomancers—they who divine by means of throwing 
barley) and remarks that “the chief of these divinations is divination by 
grains" (gjmi]u iid nf bulig wjungfily [ funn Lin uh)". 

Vardan Aygekc'i likwise repudiates the casting of lots and of grains in 
his Counsels (Iypuun p), but ascribes these practices to sorcerers rather 
than to diviners**: 


Puļ np ununi unun b fumpag 
puli: ingu, l wale Pnqfo h tin- 
quit, lud gh] [s lı lud òpup, lud 
hup fpifumpim huh, PE h upy 
unine, [Of h fénfst, [dE jh mungu- 
pult, pb po dpólpultkgt, pE h 
&uinphilibgl, l quip hurk potidh fip 
[uui wighuhubinfðkui l ihpin- 
phub hu quanuotuy l qghph f 
lupe] quii [up, l wanupugkuj $ f 
Fpþunnuk bh fh Zmpnyj tinpu h fi 
Gupuiljuii sin dung: 

[^E purum quiu unbh’ dh frfubugt 
plo upuinipuigeg gA pfu, opto 
gplgph h hgnftg fh umpp &upph np fi 
Uhlibm dngm[bguh: 


And he who believes their [i.e., sor- 
cerers] false and deceiving words, and 
takes a letter from them, or some 
physic, or packet [of charms], or 
bonds of sorcery, whether he takes 
from divination or from a spell, or 
from astrology, or from casting lots, 
or from casting grains, and binds that 
to himself for the sake of assistance 
and salvation, he [binds] Satan and the 
demons to himself and becomes 
estranged from Christ and from his 
Spirit and from His Paternal graces. 
If a priest does this, he does not have 
the authority at all to celebrate Christ, 
as the Holy Fathers who convened at 
Nicaea? wrote and condemned. 


46 YOVHANNES MAYRAGOMEC 1860, p.191; 193-194. 


47 DAWIT' GANJAKECT 1961, p.82. Simeon of Atjnik, in his sermon “On drunkards and 
minstrels” (d mub upphgnqug l qrtuwtmuy), also includes crithomancers (gupphlL y) in 
his list of magical practices, RUSSELL 1987a, p.442. 

48 VARDAN AYGEKC I 1956, p.58-59. 

^? There is no specific reference to sorcerers in the canons to the Council of Nicaea; 
Vardan is likely refering to the twelfth canon which reprimands priests who engage “in 
adultery, in fornication, in theft, in greed, in vengeance, and especially those who do 
inconceivable evils and thence draw near to the mystery and to the holy altar, that is, offer 
Mass," (h Pim fuh, h wanted eh, h inno heb, gnjuuhujn fð hih, iura qu Chu 
munupugh duimniguhlj), KG 1:124-125; cf. also Apostolic Canon 15, KG 1:37-38. 
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bpt dugnipiulpuliph quu | inblh,, If lay people do this, they are deniers 
bo mung p bii Yuumony l [unuinn- of God and confessors of demons; on 
ijui p: fug. duu npa) bpugm[p account of which, demons deceive 
þupkbi qhnum gh phi l mpu[uugnigu- them with dreams and cause them to 
bib h hunt qupzmplagniuaulh: rejoice or terrify them. 


In his commentary to the Psalms, Esayi Né‘ec‘i, the teacher of 
Tat'ewaci's teacher, notes that Armenians practice “flour divination" 
(wjfrpugprfd pu), and “barley divination,” (guplg[n Jd. ph)™®. Alisan cites 
another definition of 5[u[ by an Armenian author which resembles the 
one Tat'ewaci provides: “A diviner [is] he who divines barely, flour, 
and water" (Phi np qumph kh qug[up bh q9mp fhf t). Alisan does not 
furnish a reference, thus, the relationship between this explanation and 
Tat'ewac'i's cannot be determined. 

As Aygekci suggests, this form of divination was popular and not 
limited to the laity. In the thirteenth-century, the Dominican mission- 
ary, Simon of Saint-Quentin, remarked that the Armenian clergy 
performed acts of divination by means of barley grains: "monachi 
quoque et abbates et episcopi potationibus vacant etiam plusquam 
laici. Sunt etiam monachi ac presbyteri publici usuratii et symoniaci. 
Multique illorum sacerdotes in diuinationibus errant, ex inspectione 
granorum et huiusmodi." From Simon's report, this information found 
its way into a chapter of Vincent of Beauvais' encyclopedic Speculum 
historiale?*. 

More recently, the practice of barley divination has been recorded in 
Lori in northern Armenia. The diviner takes three, five, or seven grains 
of barley and marks them individually. Each grain possesses a different 
meaning; one may represent a saint, destruction, a young boy, or a 
young girl, etc.. The diviner collects them in his left hand and covers 
them with his right. He then shakes the grains three times. Finally, the 
diviner picks them up with his right hand and pronounces his augury 
according to the order of the grains. According to Lalayean, the local 
population would ascertain the cause of a sickness, the sex of an unborn 


Canon 62 of the second Council of Nicaea, KG II:83, does anathematize anyone who 
may be a spell-caster (fèn) or a sorcerer (Inu[umpug), but it is unlikely that Vardan is 
refering to this council. 

50 ALISAN 1910, p.405. 

51 ALISAN 1910, p.404. 

?? RICHARD 1965, XXXI, 98, p.61; ViNCENTIUS BELLOVACENSIS 1965, p.1266. 
Also cited in PELLIOT 1924, p.246, n. 1. On Simon and his account, see also GUZMAN 
1972. 
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child, or whether someone is a thief, among other things, by this 
means”. 

There is also evidence for the use of water, sand, and stones in mod- 
ern Armenian prognosticatory practices. On Holy Thursday, girls per- 
form a rite of fortune telling which involves water ‘stolen’ from seven 
sources the day before. In each bucket they drop a stone or some sand, 
and seven types of grass or flowers and twigs. Some personal object is 
also placed in the bucket and a designated girl, who is veiled, removes 
the items one by one and fortunes are told?^. A lady originally from 
Erznka (Erzincan) related that children could foretell matters by means 
of lecanomancy (i.e. staring into a bowl of water). She reported that “a 
cloth was thrown over the child's head and he gazed into a glass of 
Water. 


[MI]: 
a. “the flights and cacklings of chickens" (qfènhsu l qhnhsu Gung) 


Dawit' Ganjakec'i reports that “if a cock crows towards evening, they 
draw auguries. And if the call of the crowing comes from the woods, 
they cut off its head.”5° According to Anania Sirakac‘i (7th c.), storks 
were able to predict the weather: “When storks descend upon a lake 
with a cry, it means rain.”°’ Vanakan Vardapet (1180-c.1251) com- 
mented that the Phrygians originated the practice of divination by the 
"sound of birds” (àujhi [Unsling)^*. T'ovma Mecopec'i (15th c.), a disci- 
ple of Tat'ewac'i, discusses “sorcerers who divined by the roots of trees 
and the sounds of birds.”’*” 


?* LALAYEAN 1903, p.232. I would like to thank Professor James Russell for providing 
me with this text. 

54 RUSSELL 1987a, p.377. For a full description of this practice and others connected 
with it, see RUSSELL 1987a, ch. 12. 

?5 VILLA/MATOSSIAN 1982, p.144. This resembles the ancient Greek practice as 
described by M. Nilsson: “A medium, an innocent boy, was chosen after he had been 
tested and found suitable.... The medium, with his eyes shut or bandaged, lay on his 
belly, with his face over a vessel containing water," Luck 1985, p.254, citing M.P. Nils- 
son, Greek Piety, trans. H.J. Rose (New York: Norton, 1969), p.146ff. 

Cunnuibhi qgjnijuli, DAWIT? GANIAKEC'I 1961. p.81. This practice is also performed 
amongst the Persians, see MASSE 1954, p.192-193. 

" Snpd uid upugfijp h oni wlinju | Juhbu du plfi wbaphu bout hf, GREPPIN 1978, 
p.19. 

58 ALISAN 1910, p.391, unfortunately does not provide the reference. 

d hu fuupp np qupdunnu Òmnium lh aw ju [@nghing ipio thu, ALISAN 1910, p.392: 
also cited by RUSSELL, 1987, p.442. 
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This practice was still alive at the end of the nineteenth century and 
the beginning of the twentieth in the Armenian regions of Loti and 
Varanda. In Lori, *swallows, doves, and magpies are generally reckoned 
as good portents; the owl and raven, as bad." 9? A cock that crows when 
he is slaughtered foretells the coming of a guest. When a chicken cack- 
les from on top of a perch, the inhabitants immediately catch it and place 
it on the n/d filj (smoke-hole). If it goes towards the corner, it is a good 
sign and they give it grain, but if it goes towards the door, it is a bad sign 
and they immediately slaughter it. If a magpie crows, a guest is coming. 
If an owl roosts over a house, one of its inhabitants is going to die. If a 
raven caws, it will rain, but if it screeches, an animal will kill for some- 
thing to eat. When the villagers hear its voice they say “may you eat 
your head” (gyntfun nanku )®!. If a raven turns its cackling head towards 
a house, it means that that household will have good luck, but if it turns 
its tail, the omen is bad. If on the ninth of March a returning stork pecks 
holding a piece of a worm in its mouth, then there will be a war and car- 
nage, but if he has cereal in his mouth there will be an abundant crop”. 

In Varanda, too, the sounds and actions of birds and fowl portend a 
variety of happenings. If a magpie crows on top of a house it means that 
a guest or foreigner is coming. If a magpie crows turning its face towards 
the house, the inhabitants will receive good fortune, but if it turns its tail, 
they will receive bad. Whence they say “if it is good?, change your posi- 
tion, if it is bad, turn away your face" ( PE [ufp m, nb in]u mnp, [ot 
oun m, bplug »mp inii ). If a tree-sparrow swims, a raven crows, and a 
green frog croaks, it will rain. If an owl roosts on top of a house at night, 
someone from that household will die. Similarly, if a chicken cockle-doo- 
dle-doos like a cock, someone from the household will die. In order to 
prevent this, they slaughter the chicken at the threshold of the door. If a 
chicken at night cries at an improper time something evil is going to hap- 
pen. Immediately they sprinkle embers towards the chicken coop so that 
the evil may go to the chickens. If a crow caws over the head of a passer- 
by, something bad will happen to him and he yells *O crow®, be good; 


o crow, be good" (U. purs, [ul p. u purs, [uL p) 6. 


60 T ALAYEAN 1903, p.229: f^nsmhhbpnhg dfdtntuln, wuh fli, fu surely pikuk- 
puyu Guru pinu Eh pupbgniyuh, þul pni, LLU Lf Su puugnesul. 

6! This saying, presumably, reverses the effects of the bad omen. 

62 LALAYEAN 1903, p.230. 

$$ Jukp<Arab. kair, ‘good.’ 

9^ yup<Arab. Sarr, ‘evil.’ 

m uio unn, ‘crow,’ MALXASEANC 1944-45, S.V.. 

6° LALAYEAN 1897, p.239-240. 
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This practice was also condemned by the Church Fathers; John 
Chrysostom and Eusebius of Alexandria denounce the practice of 
observing the cries of birds. Both authors attribute this activity to Jews 
and criticize it as being unworthy of Christians?". 


b. "sound of fire" (àmh hpuhph). 

Simeon bishop of Ałjnik“ includes ‘fire interpreters’ (hpulhu<uh) in a 
list of magical arts in his sermon “On drunkards and minstrels” (q muh 
upphlgngug l gniuuliug)95. Again this practice is attested in the region 
of Lori. When the inhabitants hear the cackling of wood burning, they 
reckon that someone is speaking about them. In order to determine who 
the slanderer is they begin reciting names. The name pronounced at the 
moment when the sound stops is that of the perpetrator??. 


c. “beams, a door" (ubwunug, puh). 


Arm. mbun can refer to different things. In Esther 2:3,9,12, it refers to 
the cosmetics with which the virgins who were prepared for King Aha- 
suerus were treated. In Jeremiah 2:22, it refers to a type of soap. The 
NBHL also lists pigmentum, herba, nervus, and fibra as meanings. But a 
‘beam’ or ‘joint’ which supports a roof seems most appropriate here. 
The beams may also be the lintels of doors. In Syria, numerous late 
antique magical formulae have been discovered inscribed on the lintels 
protecting homes from the evil eye”. 

The typical Armenian house possessed only two entrances: the 
kn folk nfo hl (‘smoke hole’; also fpmpfl; Lmnpilj, etc.) and the door. Both 
of these were significant in Armenian superstition as they were the only 
entrances through which demons could enter; great care was thus taken 
in protecting these entrances. For example, chapter twelve of Grigor 
Narekac'i's Book of Lamentation (Uumbwh [yphpgned Euh), which 
now forms part of the night office of the Armenian Church, also serves 
to protect the fn/éfl and door from the entrance of demons at night: 
“Sign with the sign of the cross the translucent smoke-hole of this roof 
with your name / Guard the roof of this temple with your hand / Trace 
the door jambs of this room with your blood.” 


67 DICKIE 1995, p.28-29. 

68 RUSSELL 1987a, p.442. 

9 LALAYEAN 1903, p.233. 

7 PRENTICE 1906, provides a description and analysis of some of these inscipritons. 

n Shunkigplu pl who py gniuuignjg Enq quiplihu / (wi piful] ln p" Obnuüpi 
iunii uin ui] inum fiu / Q-óugplui pn upbuiüpi gdnun ubüng ubbbh fu, GRIGOR NAREKAC I 
1985, p.291, lines, 56-58. The last point is a clear reference to Ex. 12:7, 22-23. 
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Other prayers liken the door and Zp[2 fil; to iron, and declare the pro- 
tection offered by Christ, saints, and ecclesiastical implements: “Our 
house is the house of the Command” / Christ is the Ruler of the house/ 
From wall to wall, it is a pillar of iron / The priest's mantle covers the 
smoke-hole / The crozier 1s the lock of the door"; *I have a house of 
iron / Its walls are holy steel / Christ lodges within / The door of the 
door is locked / Silver fortifies the smoke-hole / Anyone approaching 
the door turns back / Anyone approaching the smoke-hole turns to 
Stone,” 

Armenians not only conceived of doors and thresholds as possible 
entrances for demons, but also as objects which bestowed favors upon 
the inhabitants of the house; the ability to help cure the sick and to bless 
a new bride was attributed to them”. In Tat'ew, if a door was perceived 
to be withholding their gifts, people endeavored to coax it through 
amulets buried beneath it. If the magical charms were ineffective, the old 
door was walled up and a new door made”. 

According to Dawit Ganjakec'i, diviners “augur upon their own and 
strangers’ entering and leaving through the door of the house"5; it is 
most probable that it is to this practice that Tat'ewac'i is alluding in the 
passage. 


d. “weasel” (u pfu). 


U pfu weasel’, *polecat') is a rare word in Armenian. I have not 
found any ethnographic accounts which record the use of weasels in 
auguries. Here it is perhaps a reference to the mythological scholia of 


™ MALXASEANC' 1944-45, does not have an entry for 4puiuunnth. There is an entry for 
frofumbiunnii, which Malxaseanc’ analyzes as fou mh] unt, “house of the ruler,’ and I have 
taken Zpuuunnih in the same way, i.e. 4munuhfh unt, house of the command.’ It could 
also be an abbreviated form of Zpuuuliuinni, ‘commander,’ with the definite article, -ii. 

73 Up inni {punch Ł/ Ppfumnu f'olumiruinnih L/ M unnt e LL fil [ot unii EI 
dinh [nfo pling dmdhny $ / lys guiiuguihi gout gns $, Soke mfi Fpl / (T) unb pp 
untpnp ujnigujunL | "Ppumnnu OL Shi o[d luu Fy ‘hon inui nns Fy ly ufu uhi En[d ly fir uüpny 
[ / ‘hawt mui n] Lun guuniiui / Cpunfil gung pup quuni, LALAYEAN 1892, p.11-12. Cf. 
ABELIAN 1899, p.34, for a German translation of a composite of these prayers; and EssA- 
BAL 1981, p.266, for an English translation of the German. Another interesting prayer 
likens the door and the smoke-hole to the Virgin Mary and St. Grigor Lusaworic* : “Our 
house is iron-filled / The walls are steel-filled / The Holy Virgin is the door / St. Grigor 
is the smoke-hole" (Up in nilili ther phu fo [ / (T) unb pp ther tiny uy usin [ / Umpp Uniup 
ninki [ i Unipp Q.p]uynp mnf ph L), LALAYEAN 1892, p.12. For an example from the 
region of Van, see, RUSSELL 1994, p.40-42. 

7^ ESSABAL 1981, p.267-268. 

75 EsSABAL 1981, p.269. 

79 h iinurlib |l lı qb puhib] [i phu lud LUI LITT LU [TU I] piq ep inii iwi, DAWIT 
GANJAKEC I 1961, p.82. 
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Pseduo-Nonnos attached to Gregory Nazianzenus' Orations. Originally 
written in Greek in the sixth century, the scholia were soon translated 
into Syriac along with the Orations and revised in the early seventh cen- 
tury”. The scholia were also translated into Armenian at an unknown 
date’®. In the sixty-fifth Armenian historia” of Invective I entitled 
Suququ Liuyulubfi “Concerning augury’), the author reports the fol- 
lowing: “And house observation is when by interpreting things which 
happen in the house we say that it signifies something [either] because a 
snake or a mouse or a weasel?? has appeared on the roof, or [because] 
honey, or oil, or wine, or ashes have been spilt, or something else, we 
say it signifies something. But K'senokrates [Xenokrates] composed 
these things."?! Whether such a belief concerning weasels existed in 
fourteenth-century Armenia remains uncertain?*. 


e. “comb” (pt6). 


Dawit“ Ganjak‘ec‘i likewise refers to this interesting practice: “And 
all the craftsmen at the entrance of the year draw auguries from their 


7^ Brock 1971, p.3. The Orations with which the scholia are concerned are: Oratio in 
sancta Lumina (cited as Epiphany ), Oratio funebris in laudem Basilii Magni, and the two 
Invectivae adversus Iulianum. 

78 Brock 1971, p.12. Manandian published an edition of the Armenian in 1903 based 
upon two thirteenth-century Ejmiacin manuscripts (Matenadaran MSS 1672 and 2101), 
MANANDIAN 1903, p.220-221. The Armenian version is important as it possesses an addi- 
tional scholia to the Oratio in laudem sancti martyris Cypriani, cf. BROCK 1971, p.13 for 
a translation. 

7 Arm 65-Syr 72, cf. BROCK 1971, p.116-117 for a translation of the Syriac. 

80 Syr. kkwštā (‘weasel’), Gk. gale (‘weasel’). Weasels are mentioned two other times 
in the scholia: In the twenty-fourth historia of the scholia to Epiphany, Gumumqu gbnimng 
l ungling (Concerning reptiles and creeping things’): "Because the Egpytians used to 
worship crocodiles, snakes, weasels, and other things which are among frivolous [things], 
and certain kinds of fish, while from the honor of irrational [beings] they incurred shame 
for themsleves” (Pugh ujurinL hh Fy fraying fh ph glipnljnin[ujnuu lı quàu, lı quiphuu, lı 
þiıpkubg whopqutu jupåupkjnf), MANANDIAN 1903, p.232; and in the twenty-eighth 
historia of the scholia to Invective IT, Ququgu Pukuy l übiugingi (Concerning Isis and 
the Mendac'ik' [Mendetes]): “But that which he [i.e. Gregory] wrote ‘beasts of altered 
[shapes] and composite' means this certain thing: just as I too saw in Alexandria some 
little images having dogs’ heads and another weasel's head budding next to them" 
(Uy) nj gpbw $ mug uiu upp[upngu lı pu pupkuju uw yjuuy pup [oh mut, npujLu lı Lu inbu[i 
JUE pump [nu ujuninlib pu nuhu iin priu, nib ni] gjniuu pulg lı lN lin puit p pniubug 
uj gpni[u. mupuh), MANANDIAN 1903, p.293. In both ‘weasel’ = Syr. qwze, Gr. ailouros. 
Publinlpuntu duu pu preg, MANANDIAN 1903, p.271-272. 

82 We may note, however, the associtaion of weasels with bad omens in Europe, cf. 
SCHOTT 1935, p.13-14. 
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own crafts. The blacksmith strikes the anvil with a hammer; the weaver 
pulls a thread [from] the shuttle and strikes it three times with his comb, 
draws the thread [on to] the distaff and puts that round a spindle." 5? 

Although no mention is made of it here or in Tat'ewac i, these acts are 
related to the legend of the imprisonment of Artawazd. According to 
Movsés Xorenaci, when King ArtaSés (Artaxias I) was on his death- 
bed, his son, Artawazd, was angered by the destruction caused by those 
mourning his father's death. He berated his father that after the latter 
died he would be the king of ruins. His father cursed him: “If you ride 
to the hunt up on Greater Ararat [uguun lU'wu[u] the ‘brave ones’ 
[pw9p] will take you and carry you up on Greater Ararat; may you 
remain there and not see the light! "5^ Xorenac‘i then continues: 


The old women tell stories about this one, that he is imprisoned in a cave, 
bound with iron chains, and two dogs gnaw at the chains daily. He tries to 
go out and make an end of the world, but the bonds, they say, are strength- 
ened by the sound of the hammering of the blacksmiths. On account of 
which, in our times as well, many blacksmiths, following the fable, strike 
the anvil three or four times on the first day of the week, so that, they say, 
the chains of Artawazd may be strengthened®. 


The story likewise appears in The Canon of Grigor Part'ew [the Illu- 
minator] (Yuta Uppnjh q-plugnph: q)up[9 hh), whose author remarks that 
only those people who worship demons actually believe it: 


Zupgnih: ukh. piu hi i[fyuujug Question. They say [that] the lords 

mbupp bh fh jbphiu pupànihu hk and dwellings of “brave ones’ [pup] 

pluto ffiip ko qU qb puumigp hu- and dragons [iffouuyp] are in the 

huj nihii fp Zand h gU punuinugg f mountain heights and they have bound 

Uwufu l qUpniuhg fp gin h fp Alexander in Rome and Artawazd in 

Ounutu: Masis and Aruand in rivers and in cel- 
lars. 


ix b. ubl upnibuimnunnp,p h üniunu un puny bt qupnibuinli [phu Gub: 
"upppih Inu. of Gul guui, nunu pul pEi of pups, hast lı pious bp] 
Lupus, Owbagh [^w of ant lı inuy quli qħyhu, DAWIT? GANJAKECT 1961, p.81. 

* bf^b qm jopu big GU quinn h ftp Umupo, qphg hugh pup, mupg[i 
fU quanh h i[Ep h Uwufu, win lujgbu, lı gjnju of ubugtu, MOVSES XORENAC I 1991, 
II.61, p. 191. On this legend, cf. RUSSELL 1987a, p.400-407. 

m 9pniglh quowbt lı upunuintlip, Eat wpb bui lui qup üfincd funy buy Fplju|d h 
oy [Aur fup. lı bplini ath p Cushy uy lpol ni] ior] wi juli Jur Epub] lı uniib, i| ufu6uk 
m>fuupkh. uj f du put lmunulpupni [o buh ipupphiuim opui, wubh, funy wh phi: d wu 
npny l un OE pm þul Fru bow fare plug 1.0) p h pupphuy, yen Fp? wjnif unuimupbihhi! ju- 
ni H firm pu [dun Epfqu lud enp[uu pui[ubu quai, gh gopuuy fli, mukhi, 4/0 uy ph 
U unm uu, MOVsES XORENACT 1991, II.61., p. 191. 
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Quinuwufuwbf: Sapyeng dupgljuhi hih- 
iui] Eh Cin p lı bog], ui wot 
ibgmi quiz áuyml]bm] $: 

Pug ün[npni hil ging fuuplug 
quinqua: Ziyng fot qpinan 
nob upghbbwg bf frsuugug p Wuufo h 
E fbl ho bu Epwtbyng E l quu- 
fump nbbyng: 


b. m.pniüli quii fun four ung 
Gupgbu giáurupun nili Cowen pulju- 


iu^ PE bpp ppg ft Uum qui] 


tpt ng luüfhu gh pil pu linpui, {plu 
dubi ump pop wibby — urs fumpéu 
2ung pupphug, np wip íuimuupr 
E, [op] ubliuph pupphi bie 
yor fp fk py uuh [npn b hpipu[o p 
U unuiuggu ulinpli Gui unn : 


Qiao Zpuiui ljunnmipbhi ipd d. wk- 
buji pupphi fmit pni. [up]. f 
ipii up: 
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Answer. Among the sons of man 
Enoch and Elijah are alive, but all the 
rest have tasted death. 

But the error of demons has deceived 
those Armenians who worship de- 
mons that dragons have imprisoned 
some Artawazd in Masis and he is 
alive and will arise and possess the 
world. 

And some of the mindless Armenian 
princes asked this auguring sooth- 
sayer: “When will Artawazd come 
[and] arise from his chains?" And he 
said to them: 

“If you do not wish for his arising, 
give the order to the blacksmiths 
throughout this realm of Armenia, that 
on the day of Nawasard [New Year's 
day], every blacksmith should beat 
with a hammer on his anvil and there- 
by strengthen the irons of Artawazd.” 
They execute that same order today; 
every blacksmith beat with his ham- 
mer on their anvil. 


The thirteenth-century Universal History ( 4] uidi fit mfhlgbpuljuh) 
attributed to Vardan Barjrberdc'i preserves this version of the legend in 
which the blacksmiths “strike their anvils with a hammer on Nawasard 
to this day" (h bump Inu Lup lib uui fish guiquungp). 
As was mentioned, Ganjakec'i connects the ritual of the blacksmiths 
with that of the weavers and it is possible that the practice spread to 
other crafts. 


f. “slippers” (fnul). 


I have not found a reference to the use of slippers as a prognosticatory 
tool in classical or medieval Armenian literature. An interesting parallel, 
however, can be found among the beliefs of contemporary Western 
Armenians living in the Detroit area. According to them, “if a dog 


86 According to the NBHL, &nunnpuljuii is unattested; it is possibly an error for 
wu pulp. 

87 Vardan's text is quoted by RUSSELL 1987a, p.402-3 citing A. Lanalanyan, Avanda- 
patum, Erevan, 1969, p.362 (no. 805 b). 
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howls, a member of your family will die soon. The remedy is to turn the 
slippers of the person whom you think may be in danger upside 
down. ” 88 


[IV]: 


a. “And the sorcerer [is] he who buries some vessel in the earth, [or] 
ropes, wax, or iron; and with various charms they apply their art” (Puly 
lnufumpgh! np who firs [duh h ng. hugu, God dnd, hw bplju]d, h 

AliSan cites an Armenian author whose definition is almost identical 
to Tatewac'i's: “They call sorcerers [they] who bury vessels in the 
ground, with various charms according to their art.” Unfortunately, 
Alisan does not indicate where he found this information. AliSan also 
notes that Vanakan Vardapet, in a discussion of the origins of various 
magical arts, explains that some perform sorcery “through burying a 
vessel in the ground” (uiui [dul pni] j Eng)”. 

Two lists similar to this one in the Book of Questions appear in 
Mayragomec'i's homily against magical practices. The author ridicules 
those who say that they are going to medical doctors rather than magi- 
cians to be cured of ilIness because they believe the duty of a doctor to 
be “to bring forth cures for one according to his ailments, but not to 
work talismans, to prattle Satanic mumbo-jumbo, or to take salt and 
coal, red thread, and iron, and water, and to make charmed beads, or to 
put on inscribed phylactery, or the bones of fish and lizards, to bind 
packets of charms to the hand and eye and neck."?! The second and 
longer list enumerates various techniques of divination including iron 
(kplju[9) and wax (dni), amongst other items". 

Vardan Aygekc'i mentions such ‘packets’ of charms?? as does the 
author of the Anonymous life of Georg Skewrac'i (c. 1256-1301), who 


55 VILLA/MATOSSIAN 1982, p.145. A similar practice is performed in Persia, cf. MASSE 
1954, p.97. 

89 Ņ u fuu pp mukti nj uitio[d u inuiblu h iani, pd d uio p fits uhu uku [tun 
upniku fki, ALIŠAN 1910, p.392. 

?0 ALIŠAN 1910, p.391, who unfortunately does not provide a reference. 

A ipupduiliu [t ui quiungh hou Duinniguilib|. uU no Eat yacontfou qnin[d by, lı quw- 
bplpu[o, lı nup, lı nini liu nny, lı lud ghp uuu puk pun mia ulli, lı lud 
gqnuljbpu ahwhy lı unjung, qòpupu pd d uiu h àbn[ih lı fr purl fits h fi upuipuing]p funy Ey, 
YOVHANNES MAYRAGOMEC' 1860, p.191. 

?? YOVHANNES MAYRAGOMEC'I 1860, p.193-194. Mayragomec‘i obviously prefered to 
keep the medical trade in the hands of the Church. 

?3 Text cited above, p.185. 
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also notes the use of bones or carcasses in magical practice?^*. The author 
of this hagiography relates the following story while listing the miracles 


performed by the vardapet Georg Skewrac 


Muinulkug uppnju Eppbdh hhi dh np 
fufuuppohwt wpb gpugnidu 
wd fibu f lmpniuin inulilpn l ülómüló 
náhpu: unnm juluki u| yuu] unpre 
[f md ph qapoty: 

Ce umppu Qogenyh uppnj quii pni[d bu- 
Oph, np üfuughwg bp jfi ph, pulinbung 
gib phinuu bop lı qòpupu pd du- 
hugh, op mbt, l qnulhpu qübnk- 
pombugh pn; 6wpulh bin unk; : 


Puly di purnp pli wuh fli un unippu. 


U [nig sup fis wniifigl ply, putigh 
wb Chis gunt inpol: 


Uut umppu. 9np firs hh lpupbu wnb 
[à eur mpu, puipg ui nik p win 
üpli uuinnón| of quii puiugphu unlib|: 


b. f pulun Lun unity: b. h jnd 
minipu why dupkgur l jnpdui funu- 
mugul ns gnpób, &puuh bin unippu 
upauljb] gh: 


3? 


Once a woman who had led many 
people to their destruction through the 
magical art and committed villainy 
through her satanical service met our 
saint [Georg]. 

And our saint, with the power of the 
Holy Spirit which was united in him, 
dissolved her machinations and pack- 
ets of charms which she had, and set 
the bones of the carcasses [which she 
had used] on fire. 

And those who were nearby said to 
our saint: “Perhaps she will do some 
evil to you because she knows [how] 
to perform the impossible." 

Our saint said: “Any evil indeed you 
want to do to me, do it, but you will 
not be empowered to do [it] except by 
the name of God." 

And he put her in irons. And she 
wasted away during the entire day 
there and when she promised not to 
perform [any evil], our saint gave the 
order to release her. 


Lalayean recorded an interesting practice called ‘wax melting’ (in. 
uf) which was used for those stricken with fear, that is, haunted by 
someone deceased. The ‘wax melter’ (dui £u[nq) after making the sign 
of the cross on his face three times takes out a needle, which he normally 
keeps on himself and never gives to anyone, and presses it into a wax 
candle. After whispering the Our Father and reciting the names of saints, 
he places the candle on a hook or tongs which have been heated. The 
candle melts and flows into a bowl of water taking some form. The ‘wax 
melter’ takes the wax from the water and from its shape or from the lines 
which form at the top of the bowl prognosticates what will improve the 


?^ BAEDASARYAN 1964; see also BUNDY 1984. 
?5 BAEDASARYAN 1964, p.422-423. 
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afflicted person's condition. This action is repeated three times. After 
performing the prognostications, he wraps the candle in cotton, seals it 
with thread, and gives it to the sick person, who puts it under his feet at 
night. In the morning, the patient puts the wrapped candle under his 
washing bowl, washes, and, without saying a word, buries it under a tree 
of the house pouring the water over it. Sometimes the patient sticks a 
nail in the cotton and buries it either in the threshold or in the tomb of 
that dead person whom they fear. The *wax melters' are only able to 
receive the ability to do this from saints through a dream”. A similar 
custom is also reported to have been performed in New Julfa’’. 


[V]: 


a. “The witch is that one who give[s] form to the dead from abysses and 
chasms; demons appear in the form of men, which they call ‘demon- 
calling’ or *hazimat^ °” (d, £mpi wyh E, np h dlug l pulling dbnbuu 
ll pupupuibh. gh p h ybpye dupupuhi bphfhhi. qop gluuljns wuki l Gog 
hôufè). 

As noted, Tatewaci bases his interpretation of i[Zmj (trans. Gr. 
engastrimythos, ‘diviner of entrails’) on a false etymology derived from 
[hf (‘abyss’). It is more likely that it is to be derived from a MIr. form 
of Olr, *vithuka — from vaéth — ‘to ascertain for legal purposes 
(through divination). '?* 

Alisan asserts that Arm. Zug[iu[d, a hapax, is transliterated from 
Arab. hazimat, which he translates as ‘evils, dangers’”’. I have not found 
such a word in an Arabic dictionary nor do any forms of hzm (‘to 
defeat’) indicate any semantic relationship with demonology. Aécaryan, 
citing this passage, translates it as ‘a type of witch’ (df ibuml] i[£nilj) 
but does not provide an etymology. Malxaseanc' likewise defines Luq- 
hôufè as a iml] without explanation'?'. Durean is undoubtedly correct 
when he provides ‘azima, ‘decision, incantation, spell,’ as the underlying 
Arabic word!™. The Rasa il Ikhwan al-safa’ (‘Epistles of the Brothers of 


°6 LALAYEAN 1897, p.234-235. 

?7 ABGAREAN 1964, p. 407. 

98 RUSSELL 19872, p.442, citing E. Benveniste “Etudes iraniennes," Transactions of 
the Philological Society (London), 1945, p.75. 

?^ ALISAN 1910, p.400. 

100 ACARYAN 1971-79, s.v.. He rightly dismisses K‘ajuni’s suggestion of a parallel 
with Latin hasena =asena =arena. 

101 MALXASEANC’ 1944-45, s.v.. 

102 DuREAN 1933, p.129. 
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Purity,’ 10th c.) mentions ‘ilm al-'azá im as one of the magic sciences!9*. 
Hajji Halifa (17th c.) in his Kasf az-zunün (‘Examination of Beliefs’), 
which provides a detailed classification of Arabic magic, also includes 
‘ilm al-'azá im—described as demonic conjurations or incantations— 
among magical practices!?^, 

Tat'ewaci later addresses the question of witches in his commentary 
on IKgs (=1Sam) in v. 7, sect. 12 of the Book of Questions entitled 
"That witches and divinations are false" (fof umm bh Ylmlp h 


jio. p): 


Zupgniüli: d and ly pii np uhu qupng 
gUwmdmip. lud. np'uflu gunu 9 file 
TT p: 

M unmu[umhip : Y amlip lı nlp ns qui- 
nu Shhh g]unbh l ns übnkmu ju- 
pocqguabbh: Uy, npujlfu — upmagbw[h 
idum dai $ ng fulpi]d uh, tnyinytu 
l funu pii unun E l ng 6:dupfun: 

b. hup ns fuh us uy ons pl ns g[unbh, 
uj l ghbpliuy [unpzmqigh ng unu 
och: 

Gul quibm] &dup[unh l gpupfhh f 
Ofun ng mph: 

b. uju gniguiip f U uina]. np upju- 
lib pujbw ging wn if nidi l ub uhi 
[hà qUuimnl: 

b. bruu fur’ gfi ns bubu shug i| nid] 
gU uina wunf poy E, gh gnf bwg qh 
l upipuun bung umubm[! Yung Ipnnn- 
phun qi[ émdquhi, l gni pode ool by 
qhu: Ge feb gqotiph ng dwhtkun, 
qhup'y qionpgm pgh bubuh p: 


105 GARDET 1948, p.108. 
104 FAHD 1966, p.40. 


Q. The female witch, how did she 
cause Samuel to appear and how did 
she predict the future? 

A. Witches and demons do not know 
the future nor do they raise the dead. 
But as that which is raised is a like- 
ness and not reality, so too are their 
words false and not true. 

And demons do not only not know the 
future, but they also do not recognize 
present intention. 

And they also do not have in mind the 
past truth and the good. 

And this is shown by Saul who went 
disguised to the witch and said: 
“Bring up Samuel for me."!96 

And first it is clear that the witch did 
not recognize Saul here, since she 
praised him [i.e., the man who came 
to her whom she did not recognize as 
Saul] and [then] reproached him by 
saying: “Saul destroyed the witches, 
and you wish to kill me." And if 
she did not recognize his face, how 
could she know his intention? 


105 GRIGOR TAT'EWAC'I 1993, p.428. Gregory of Nyssa wrote a short treatise on the 
witch of Endor, Peri tes Engastrimythou, (PG 45, 107-114) which also contends that the 
witch did not conjure up Samuel but a demon. Tat'ewac'i, however, relies upon the bibli- 
cal text more than Gregory; it is unlikely the latter was a direct source for the Armenian 
scholastic. 

106 1Sam 28:11. 

107 1Sam 28:9. 
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Crh pop gj uil pur Eph bu f duin 
{fark uyli, nji img libuihiu funu- 
bppnpy q} quipemuhi [np ng gfunip. 
mam bons quijpngh ipuphp gfunbg. qp 
unum luüfhu gu hopocuwbey. nj n5 
limpbun. fi U uini: 


Qappapy jp Epqowoph Uuninigqui muju 

Guuinunnlguin : 

Lfukpapy qh npujfu. qhotfuughin n; 

uli Uu nuu] [t pni mf” Lu n gu 

ibplieu f Uu nuu]: 

d Egkpnpg gf bzupg p Vung [of qn 
fuigpku. k [HE quin]: gpl, 

quiploy Ofunpu pgp’ ag g[nnug: 


Cun [d ib pnpa! qh [OE 6pĝupnuuku Uu- 
ûn punt, ns wots hhii. gh hn- 
pniuhs Ep ungu. wy gfuntp np tee 
imd uhi fp Umm lip: 


Nikpapy qh óshug [E pil p f[umph- 
gtp ghu, qo Uunnmy bu: Up pot 
gfuwploac|o hii ns dui st, gu na 
gópstup[nn [unpenquiii gph: 


Uu juyin $ [PE npaka Uum juwpip 
ghh, njihu b hhii jumplhp qUun- 
nup ludwlinid buwdph Uwdnil jp: 


hilippnpi qué py quipemphgun. [piri 
yeu Epub, l wthue jbphbuu frs 
puifwjbpbumg Uum lı ELuipy : 

Swubkpapy WuinnLuou inb uli mut, gj 
gU urng lı iU udin] Enbu: 61 [t luu 


108 1Sam 28:9. 
100 1Sam 28:11. 


10 {Sam 28:12. 
111 
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Second, since that witch was that 
afraid of death, how could she pro- 
mise life to others? 

Third, as she did not know her own 
fate, then she was not able to know 
the fate of others, since she, who was 
not destroyed by Saul, said: “you 
wish to destroy me.” 108 

Fourth, since then she was assured by 
Saul's oath. 

Fifth, since as a diviner she did not 
say to Saul: “Who are you that you 
[will] save me from Saul?" 

Sixth, since she asked Saul: “Whom 
do you seek? "!?? and if she knew the 
future, why did she not know his pre- 
sent thoughts? 

Seventh, since if Samuel had truly 
been raised, the woman would not 
want [to do so], since he was their 
destroyer; but she knew that [the 
apparition] was a likeness of Samuel 
[and not Samuel himself]. 

Eighth, since she groaned: “Why did 
you deceive me? You are Saul."!!? 
Now, it 1s clear that she could not rec- 
ognize his deception, how could she 
have known his intention? 

Then it is clear that as Saul deceived 
the woman, similarly that woman 
deceived Saul with a likeness of 
Samuel. 

Ninth why was the woman terrified 
after his oath and fall on her face until 
Saul encouraged [her] and asked?!!! 
Tenth, she said *I saw gods," since 
she saw Saul and Samuel. And if she 


This does not happen in the Biblical account. It is Saul who is afraid and falls on 


his face. The witch is afraid after she sees Samuel approaching and realizes that it is Saul 
standing there. Saul then asks her what she sees, 1Sam 28:12-13. 
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qupnigulibp, pik p Gale bubi. gp 
bhu Of gU mmi] [uhigplp: 


U binmumhibpnpr plik p ns oubli 
[t Uum] E. gf wuwg' inbumhbi wjp 
uphnp, kipling qiuph: 9h [PE pipi 
Alugnjg  dupühh l sms l qupnjg 
glu, ghurpg ns 6wbuuskp: 


bplpmnuumhbpnpi punk p qlnn ink 
wy hi bhi qunbupgh gf bgbüu gnp[d n 
qyplghh: Qh fel qhip quinny dukh 
U uini] nó lusunlp ghu: 


Uuu mpbüh poy $ unpunp bphn- 
muh gifum[. fok |n ns gf 
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raised [them] why did she bring up 
two [people], since he asked for 
Samuel only? !!? 

Eleventh, why did she not know that it 
was Samuel, since she said “I see an 
old man with a cloak around him” ? !!? 
Since if she herself caused a body and 
breath to take form and raised him, 
why did she not recognize him? 
Twelfth, why, after the woman 
received the vision, did she slaughter 
her suckling calf!^? For if she had 
known [about] the certain death of 
Saul, she would not have bribed him. 
Thus it is clear through these twelve 
points that the witch did not know the 


gunu 8 flyouts: future. 

Alisan cites another Armenian author who uses the example of the witch 
of Endor to define i[Zm./: “The witch [is] he who pulls out the dead 
from chasms, as the female witch, who was a demon, [did] for Saul" 
(d £n] np pulling übnbwqu Cube, npujbu wn Uwn ffi fark, np 
tn ah)! P. AliSan does not record the origin of the quote; it is thereby 
uncertain whether the quotation comes from a disciple of Tat'ewac'i's, 
or was one of his sources. 


[VI]: 


a. “And the necromancer [is] he who sleeps in a tomb and an important 
man takes form; as the mantic woman caused Samuel to appear to 
Saul"! (bi ipwhugtin, np h glplqduhu Wa l hyubuinp upy yep 
yup. npupbu gUudnil] Vang bphbgnjg Cup nly lh). 

As already noted, bwhwafin (lit. “knower of signs,’ but here ‘necro- 
mancer' is more appropriate) is rare in Armenian. It occurs in Dt. 18:11 
(transl. Gr. teratoskopos) and, according to the NBHL, in Vardan 
Arewelc'i's unpublished commentary on Deuteronomy!!’. Tat'ewac'i's 


12 1Sam 28:13. The Hebrew, Greek, and Armenian Bible do read ‘gods’, but it is 
clear from the context that only one being is meant. 
113 1Sam 28:14. 
114 1Sam 28:24, though there is no refernce to a bribe. 
I5 ALISAN 1910, p.400. 
116 1Sam 28. 
117 NBHL s.v.; THOMSON 1992a, p.311, n. 68. 


- 
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interpretation of inuliuglLu as necromancer is based upon Dt. 18:10-11: 
“There shall not be found among you one who passes his son or his 
daughter through fire, or performs divinations, or casts spells, or may be 
an augur, or performs sorcery, or may be a witch, or a ‘knower of signs’ 
for questioning the dead." !!* 

Tat'ewac'i's use of the witch of Endor as an example of touhugtin 
attests to the rarity of the term in Armenian. As was noted above, he 
latter labels her a fni}, ‘witch’, a more fitting description. Grigor 
alludes to her here to enforce the notion that the InuinugLin—like sor- 
cerers and witches—only deceive through irrealia. 


[ VII]: 


a. ^And the dream interpreter [is] he who in the night sees demons and 
tells prophecy in order to deceive” (bı Epi, np h gfbph mbuwtt 
gyliu lı Huq pas haki TD gf munpkugt). 

According to the Counsel Concerning Solitaries (hjpum Suququ 
Ufubdwty) attributed to Etisé (5th c.), though most probably written 
later, prophesizing through dreams was considered a mark of holiness. 
The author holds up to his fellow brethren the ideal of monks who slept 
very little but who “see spiritual dreams and interpret these dreams as 


the words of the holy prophets” (hpug Zngbluuh mbuuhkh, b whyth 


qubacp Sub übliibh hep gpl untcpp Bupigupl hgh)”. 
The seventh-century Armenian scholar, Anania Sirakac'i, provides an 


example of a more negative reaction to independent dream interpreta- 
tion. In part three of his Cosmology ( ShkgbEpuug]unm [9 |ui) ^9, he recounts 
how he desired to know whether people lived on the other side of the 
earth. While praying in the martyrium of St. Eugenios, he fell asleep and 
had a vision. In this vision it was proven to him that there are no living 
creatures on the other side of the earth. However, when he related his 
dream to his teacher, Tykhikos, the latter became very disturbed at Ana- 
nia's experience. Russell notes that Anania does not include this vision 
in his short autobiography, “perhaps out of caution," and that Armenian 
legend relates that he was sent into exile for his occult learning. 


"S Uh ynwbhyh h pkg np wdpgh qniammp [up [pud qgmannp [np qpngm]. b gfuflful 
ghé fhb, h why, h Cunwdoung pplipgh [11] de dpufumprgfgt yuspoupqubop, h fah, 

H? EŁIŠE 1950, p.410 

120 On this text and its relation to other Late Antique and Iranian visions, see RUSSELL 
1988-89. 

121 RUSSELL, 1988-89, p.167, 159. 
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As noted above, Vardan Aygekc' cautions against deceptive dreams 
that are the instruments of demons and attack people who go to sorcer- 
ers. He comments that lay people who have recourse to sorcery “are 
deniers of God and confessors of demons; on account of which, demons 
deceive them with dreams and cause them to rejoice or terrify them.” 1% 

One might also compare the 5puquunkullp (‘dream seers’) of Lori 
who performed a related act at the beginning of the twentieth century. At 
a client's request, the 5puquunku falls asleep and interprets whatever 
dream appears in order to answer the client's query!^*. 

Tat'ewaci previously addressed the nature of dreams in the Book of 
Questions (vol. V, sect. 27), in which the influence of Evagrius of Pon- 
tus and Gregory of Nyssa is evident!**. While he mentions the former, 
Grigor does not cite him directly; the reference is to chapters 54-56 of 
Evagrius’ Praktikos!?. Tat'ewac'i quotes Gregory of Nyssa at greater 
length, summarizing from chapter thirteen of his De Hominis Opificio: 


lyigpld nium [9E gh ^is $ bpmgh np 
inbuulil dup: 


I ask to learn what is the ‘dream’ 
which a man sees? 


M umnmu[umhip: Quiliuuili Lh iL p 
bpumgng: Qh E np plots E, dh H np 
wun Ow fili, lı np qfewljuti: 


Uji np wunneudujfhhit $ anbufy lash. 
npujLu Upp hunch. Sulnpuyh. 2n- 
uli. l "ubi: Np h [unpz- 
ppuļuli dfunuli fuul mani qihik- 
[nghi gniagulilp: 

Puļ galli phggbü myo foo 
ünjnpni[d bui quiwquh bpliniiu gn- 
gulik unb fð bw. 

l dpud. qpuphi Juuifunhib] uin]. np- 
upbu jh gupgupubu mbunb i uui hinh 
Diquinnuf pufebpqkuy pup. l npujfu 
gpl unepph Brugpfnu: 


A.: There are various types of dreams. 
For there 1s that which 1s natural, and 
that which 1s divine, and that which 1s 
demonic. 

That which is divine is called a 
‘vision’, like those of Abraham, 
Jacob, Joseph, and Daniel. It demon- 
strated the future for [their] aid in 
symbolic thoughts. 

But the demonic is against this; it 
shows various apparitions of foulness 
on account of error. 

And it labors to obstruct the good, as 
may be read in the passion of the Lord 
on account of Pilate's wife"6, and as 
the holy Evagrius writes. 


Lad nipnug nip Li Uumnnòny lı fununn uting p giang. [uul npn| bpugnip [i mphü 
qunuu iluphi lı mipmulumgniguibh lı lud quipdacpkgacgubbh, VARDAN AYGEKC'I 1956, 


p.59. 


123 LALAYEAN 1903, p.235. This custom may be analogous to the Greek practice of 
psychomanteia (‘soul oracles’) in which the client falls asleep in a temple and waits for a 
vision, see Luck 1985, p.209-211; cf. also RUSSELL 1992. 


124 GRIGOR TAT'EWAC'I 1993, p.268. 


125 EvAGRIUS 1971, p.624-633; SARGISEAN 1907, p.41-42. 


126 Matth. 27:19. 
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bul photo lpugh pud uif fi. snpu But the natural dream is divided into 
pun uppnjh bifuiuuginy h ghpu hug- four according to the Holy Nyssan in 
im [d but: his De Hominis Opificio. 
Guf gf dinugnpgp gnpóng l [unpZ- First: remainders of works and 
pag hkpywpubhi i jhpuinuhupuahu thoughts take form in the memories of 
nuni gnp [s gnpólun f uligh- the soul which it did in the past!" or 
poi, yur funp£kgun. uot Luh- thought concerning the future!?®. 
ihpáb nj: 
bplpnpi qop ufunpd ulii niihi ghu- Second, one sees that desire [for] 
pun [d [nbi quipli inbuuil. npujtu pu- which one has an appetite; as [when] 
qgbwyph ghEpulacp. l óupunih gomp: one is hungry, [he sees] food; and 
[when] thirsty, water!??. 
bppnpg pum Sfufdfhtr jurtjnimdny h Third, according to a surplus of humor 
yulwunfbwh dugàfugh! h titkppnuun and a deficiency of biles, internally or 
lud pupinupniui, Skpd kh gap h externally, heat and cold, etc., he 
uj, ghapfh biu b glispupupuiil receives that which is like it and its 
unine wn fii pu: form to himself!°. 
Qoppapy pumn pupnigh nkuwbl np. gh Fourth, one sees according to his 
up $ kpug mph dupgnj, h wy Eph- inclinations, since a brave man's 
samp, myy ghómufp[h, b wj upup- dream is different from a coward’s; 
hE>infir: the licentious man’s [is] different 
from the chaste man’s. 
Uiwhuytu | [unzbüfih l whyqudfi. Likewise for one who is prudent and 
mpuuhphh, h bip uifipun ha: for the foolish; for the generous and 
for the greedy iniquitous one!?!. 


127 Cf. Gregory: “some shadows and echoes of those things which happen in our wak- 
ing moments—of the operations both of sense and of intellect—which are impressed 
upon it by that part of the soul which is capable of memory, that these, I say, are pictured 
as chance will have it, as some echo of memory still lingering in this division of the 
soul,” GREGORY 1994, p.401 [PG 44 col. 168D]. 

128 Cf, Gregory: “memory is confused, and foreknowledge, though rendered doubtful 
by uncertain veils, is imaged in shadows of our waking pursuits, and often indicates to us 
something of what is going to happen,” GREGORY 1994, p.401 [PG 44 col. 169D]. 

129 Cf. GREGORY: “the constitution of dreams is framed with regard to such and such 
a condition of the body: for thus the thirsty man seems to be among springs, the man who 
is need of food to be at a feast, and the young man in the heat of youthful vigour is beset 
by fancies corresponding to his passion," GREGORY 1994, p.402 [PG 44 col. 172D]. 

130 Cf. Gregory: “according to the differences of complaints the visions of dreams 
appear differently to the patients: that the visions of those of weak stomachs are of one 
kind, those of persons in fevers of yet another; that those of patients suffering from phleg- 
matic affections are diverse, and those again of plethoric patients, and of patients in wast- 
ing disease, are different," GREGORY 1994, p.402 [PG 44 col. 173B]. 

131 Cf. Gregory: “Moreover, most men's dreams are conformed to the state of their 
character: the brave man's fancies are of one kind, the coward's of another; the wanton 
man's dreams of one kind, the continent man's of another; the liberal man and the avari- 
cious man are subject to different fancies,” GREGORY 1994, p.402 [PG 44 col. 173B-C]. 
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Puly gj porto tpt Ofun phi ns in bul 
ghpugh, ui wh pu duuh, np [ intil- 
lulii f Oly. hu quo jb puigh. lı gnt- 
gui mju h phh frg: 


Guju qh funpzpipiljmii afin ph Jup- 
quinp l ununi nplib, mb- 
uil. 

[of Epwgh whoop l anupuiljnium- 
burp l quhizinuphi: inbumhl npujftu fi 
fiery uin loh; lh ònıf n ghi, 
l ung punnung inuuiinpb|, l wh: 


bplpnpg qp purists dfunph b ggu- 
dud HIE np: 

Puļ ubhulhwth dhui gapòk fh ljbp- 
mhphh be uhh, bu fey jhi plis p 
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But since the rational mind does not 
see dreams, but only the irrational part 
[of man]—which is vegetative in us— 
wanders in a reverie; and this is 
demonstrated through two things. 
First, because the thoughtful [part of 
the] mind sees in an orderly fashion 
and without doubts. 

But dreams [are] unordered and 
[filled] with doubts and one sees 
impossibilities such as flying in the air 
and walking on a sea, and the poor 
reigning, etc? 

Second, since rational thoughts and 
feelings are obstructed from work 
when one sleeps. 

And the vegetative alone works in eat- 
ing and growing [and] it depicts in 
itself [things] from the sensations and 
thoughts according to its own weak- 


ness and makes [them] appear 
unordered in the memories of the 
mind as we said!*?, 

So much concerning dreams. 


npujLu IU ULU LU p - 


Uju pui il uui bpugn]: 


132 Cf. Gregory: “We for our part say that it is only the conscious and sound action of 
the intellect which we ought to refer to mind; and as to the fantastic nonsense which 
occurs to us in sleep, we suppose that some appearances of the operation of the mind are 
accidentally moulded in the less rational part of the soul; for the soul, being by sleep dis- 
associated from the senses, is also of necessity outside the range of the operations of the 
mind; for it is through the senses that the union of mind with man takes place; therefore 
when the senses are at rest, the intellect also must needs be inactive; and an evidence of 
this is the fact that the dreamer often seems to be in absurd and impossible situations, 
which would not happen if the soul were then guided by reason and intellect.... With 
these [dreams], then, man is beguiled, not least to acquaintance with the things that pre- 
sent themselves by any train of thought, but wandering among confused and inconsequent 
delusions,” GREGORY 1994, p.400-401 [PG 44 col. 168B-D]. 

133 Cf. Gregory: “It seems to me, however, that when the soul is at rest so far as con- 
cerns its more excellent faculties (so far, I mean, as concerns the mind and sense), the 
nutritive part of it alone is operative during sleep, and that some shadows and echoes of 
those things which happen in our waking moments—of the operations both of sense and 
of intellect—which are impressed upon it by that part of the soul which is capable of 
memory, that these, I say, are pictured as chance will have it, as some echo of memory 
still lingering in this division of the soul.... [B]ut while the nutritive faculty is then bus- 
ied with digestion during sleep, and keeps all our nature occupied with itself, the faculty 
of sense is neither entirely severed from it (for that cannot be separated which has once 
be naturally joined), nor yet can its activity revive, as it is hindered by the inaction dur- 
ing sleep of the organs of sense.... For this cause memory is confused," GREGORY 1994, 
p.401 [PG 44 col. 168D-169B,D]. 
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[ VIII-X]: 


“Why does God allow such signs to exist? For two reasons. First, so that 
the steadfast in faith and the weak may be tested and distinguished from 
each other. Second, so that they who deal in and believe such things may 
be punished, as in Deuteronomy He commands to kill such people. But 
the steadfast in faith will receive recompenses for their faith" (q muh Lp 
[ony Hu munnu ihih wjungfily bhyuwbug: d muhr bplni ujuinóunp: U ufu’ 
gh ihinpábughii b plunpkughh fh ohdbwhg Cwumunnnb ph þh Cwiunnu h 
Cunninunnntliphi f Lun uu if upáu ung f CurLunnn [i phu). 

The biblical reference is most likely to Dt. 13: 9 and 18:20 in which 
false prophets and diviners are condemned to death. Tat'ewac'i wishes to 
stress that any form of sorcery is equivalent to apostasy and to the 
actions of false prophets who deny the supreme power of God. 

Mayragomeci likewise stresses the point that God permits such 
deceptions to exist so that they who believe in them may be punished. 
God, he claims, “allows the destruction of your works by your charms; 
for you would believe falseness and will be greatly punished, instead of 
having accepted the truth." 134 


[XI-XII]: 


a. “And a clear sign of the former’s error is this: The performers of such 
things are ignoble in deed and mad and they give men to the demons by 
force. Accordingly, Paul said: ‘When you were heathens, how you were 
lead away and used to come to the speechless idols.’!3 He did not say 
‘to go’, which is willful, but ‘to be led away’ which is to be drawn invol- 
untarily. And concerning sorcerers it is written above in chapter 20, sec- 
tion 27” (b. qui pinu buli ünjnpni[d bu haga ui [u E, gfi wyb fubu 
polio Euüp. pum wpe np mul Murnu, dhilis LE [d whinu ph [hp ILU IT foun 
Ep few, ap whwdwy pupoj $: Ge ifi pu fumipipag qpbug $ fh fipa pp 
gni[uhi hit udupi). 


Id fay iiu lı LI LLLI LU OY wryly inpoóng pg [t ut Lowy figs "tg, gh uinn fò kubi 
Guituninuughu lı übómujLu jews uy ws pin hg hu, tin fuil] gh qópĥupmnn fð hibik ng plop, 
YOVHANNES MAYRAGOMECTI 1860, p.200-201. Similar condemnations are made on p.195- 
196 and 201-202. 

He: Cor 12:2. 
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Tat‘ewac'i here adapts John Chrysostom's gloss on Gr. GnmayOUEVOL 
(lead away') in his twenty-ninth homily on Paul's Epistles to the 
Corinthians (1Cor. 12:2). Chrysostom interprets Paul to mean that in the 
temples of the idols, “if anyone was ever possessed by an unclean spirit, 
and divined, as though led away, he was dragged bound by the spirit, 
knowing nothing of that which he was saying. For this is distinctive to 
the diviner, to be deranged, to submit to force, to be pushed, to be 
drawn, to be dragged as a madman."?? The gloss is more effective in 
Greek than it is in Armenian for two reasons. First, Gr. à má yo can also 
mean ‘to arrest,’ ‘to lead away to prison, —Chrysostom is taking advan- 
tage of this shade of meaning—while Arm. Lp[du by itself does not 
possess such connotations. Second, the verse in Greek uses forms of 
üyo for both verbs (ñysoðe, àxoyópevou" while in Arm. two differ- 
ent verbs are used (kpfujhp, quyjfp). Arm. quj, ‘to come,'P* more 
accurately translates Gr. km than ayo. Its use here weakens 
Tat'ewac'i's gloss of fn/ém, as ‘to force to go’ as it implies they came 
willingly. However, we may note that fn/?w,, instead of giu, (‘to go’), 
is the verb usually used to describe the action of going to a sorcerer. 
Canon 9 of the Council of Sahapiwan speaks of “they who go to oracles 
and diviners” (npp þh 4wpgnihu  bp[duh lud h nfu[dLj); likewise, 
Yovhannés Mayragomeci'?, Vardan Aygekc‘i!*®, and Dawit Gan- 
jakeci'*' use Ep[dwy and not gliu in reference to going to sorcerers!*’. 


Conclusion 


Of the nineteen magical practices explicitly mentioned by Tat'ewac'i, 
the following eight find corroboration for their practice in Armenia by 
both earlier Armenian literary sources and later ethnographic studies: 


I6 sinote katacyéðn tig nò nvevuatoc åkaðáptrov Kai &uavteOto, MoTEP 
dnayousvoc, o0toc siAketo nò tob nveOuatoc eðuévoc, OdSEV EidMc Ov A£ysr. 
Tovto yàp WavtEws totov, TO EFEOTHKEVAL, TO GVAYKNV DNOLEVELV, TO o0gio0at, TO 
éAkeo0al, TO oópgo0at WoTEP LALVOLEVOV, PG 61 col. 241. 

137 1Cor 12:2: Otóate óu Ste £0vn ijt, npóc tà EidwAG và GEwWVA, ðc Av 
Hyceove, ànayóuevonr. 

138 qunyf_p=2nd. pers. pl. impf. of gu, ‘to come.’ 

139 YOVHANNES MAYRAGOMEC 1860, p.191, 195, 196, and 204. 

140 VARDAN AYGEKC'T 1956, p.58. 

HM! DAwIT' GANJAKEC'I 1961, p.82. 

142 'Tat'ewac'i does use yum, in his passage on witches. He comments that Saul went 
(hug) to the witch of Endor. The biblical verse (IKg [=1Sam] 28:8), however, also uses 
that form of the verb in the same context and most probably influenced the monastic's 
choice of words. 
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(1)barley divination!^?, (2)water divination; (3)prognostication by means 
of birds, (4)prognostication by the sound of fire; the use of (5)rope, 
(6)wax, and (7)iron in the creation of charms!^; (8)dream interpretation. 
There is a great likelihood that these forms of magic had been performed 
well before and during Tat'ewac'i's life and continued to be performed 
in the modern period. 

Six of the nineteen practices listed only occur in literary sources: 
(1)flour divination; the use of a (2)weasel and a (3)comb for prognosti- 
cation; (4)the employment of a buried vessel by sorcerers; (5)the ascrip- 
tion of the title hazimat to witches who call people up from the dead, 
and (6)necromancer (iuilnugln). Of these, prognostication by means of 
a weasel is unlikely to have been performed in Armenia; there is neither 
Armenian literary evidence nor ethnographic evidence to substantiate its 
existence. As Ps.-Nonnos' scholia to Gregory Nazianzenus' Orations 
includes this information, Tatewaci most likely learned of it from 
there!^, 

The use of a comb in auguries is also difficult to establish. Its only 
reference is in Dawit’ Ganjakec'i where it is linked with the more widely 
attested striking of the anvils by blacksmiths on New Year’s day. This 
custom, however, is not associated with auguring in other sources, 
although it is interesting that the practice may have spread to other 
crafts. It is likely that Tat'ewac'i included the comb as an instrument of 
augurs because of Ganjakec'i's discussion. 

The necromancer (h»uiglan), too, was not a comtemporary phenom- 
enon in Armenia. The noted rarity of the term and the difficulty both 
Vardan Arewelc'i and Tat'ewac' have in defining it suggest that the lat- 
ter's reason for including it was its appearance in Dt. 18:11. 

Flour divination and the burying of a vessel in acts of sorcerery were 
practices with which Tat'ewac'i was likely familiar. Although Grigor 
could have learned of flour divination from Esayi Né'ec'i's Commentary 
on the Psalms, flour divination does not differ greatly from the more 
popular barley divination and sand divination for which there is ethno- 


'43 As noted, the popularity of barley divination was also substantiated by the Latin 
missionary, Simon of Saint-Quentin. 

144 Tn the ritual of the wax melter described by Lalayean, thread, wax, and sometimes 
a nail were employed. A ritual separate from max welting in New Julfa for curing some- 
one haunted by a dead person also requires the use of thread and a nail, ABGAREAN 1964, 
p. 407-408. 

145 The Orations formed part of the curriculum of medieval Armenian universities and 
were thus well known and studied, see LA PorTA 2001, p.113; on the Orations in Armen- 
ian generally, see LAFONTAINE-COULIE 1983. 
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graphic evidence. Again, it is possible that Tat'ewac'i relied upon 
Vanakan Vardapet for his knowledge of the use of buried vessel, but as 
the practice is attested in the region!“®, it is not unlikely that it was per- 
formed in Armenia in the fourtheenth century. 

Tat'ewaci comments that ‘they’ call the conjuring of demons hazi- 
mat’. Who exactly the ‘they’ are is unclear. It may refer to local Arme- 
nians or to Arabs or Persians. Nonetheless, Grigor's citation of the Ara- 
bic word is an important witness to the cognizance of Arabic magical 
arts in Armenia at the very least among the learned and quite possibly 
among Armenians more generally. 

I have been able to find only ethnographic verification for four of the 
practices noted by Tat'ewac'i: (1)sand divination and (2)stone divina- 
tion; the prognosticatory use of (3)doors, (4)and slippers. It is likely that 
all of these were practiced in fourteenth-century Armenia. The only 
questionable practice is that of slippers. According to the Armenians of 
Detroit, slippers possess an apotropaic function against a bad omen, but 
they do not foretell anything in and of themselves. Although Tat'ewaci 
may be referring to a custom similar to this, it is impossible to determine 
with any certainty. 

The one practice for which I have not been able to find any Armenian 
literary or ethonographic evidence is the employment of a beam in 
auguries. The apotropaic use of beams has been witnessed in Syria, and 
I have noted the Armenian custom of protecting doors and smoke-holes. 
There is no indication that beams were used to foretell the future, 
although it is not impossible that they did. As in the case of the slippers, 
Tatewaci may have preserved for us a previously unattested custom. 

Tatewac'i's response to why God permits such activities mirrors 
Yovhannes Mayragomec'i's argumentation; while he further attempts to 
employ, albeit unsuccessfully, John Chrysostom's philological method of 
interpretation in his analysis of the verbs ghu and Lp[dwj. The other pas- 
sages cited from the Book of Questions display a similar degree of erudi- 
tion. Grigor's discussion of the battle between Moses and the Egyptian 
sorcerers shows a reliance upon Vahram Rabuni's Questions and Answers 
on Genesis, which may in turn have been dependent on the Canon of 
Grigor Part'ew. The citations from Tat'ewac'i's polemic against Islam 
suggest that the Armenian monk was somewhat versed in Qur'anic tradi- 
tions. His exposition on dreams evidences his familiarity with Evargius of 
Pontus' Praktikos and Gregory of Nyssa's De Opificio Hominis. 


146 See. for example, NAVEH-SHAKED 1987, p. 15-16. 
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The “Question concerning Diviners" is an important witness to mag- 
ical customs performed in fourteenth-century Armenia. The correlation 
between the practices described by Armenian ethnographers with those 
noted by Tat'ewac' and earlier sources suggests that many of the magi- 
cal arts portrayed could be found among the customs of the contempo- 
rary local population. The ethnographic material also clearly indicates 
that, despite Grigor's efforts, these magical practices survived well after 
their calumniator's demise. 
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